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THE  BRACKEN-BOAT 


back  e.xhausteil,  could  give  no  further  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sight.  We  were  certainly 
more  fortunate  than  our  fair  friend,  for  we 
managed  to  enter  among  the  first,  and  be¬ 
held  many  sights  worthy  of  remembrance. 

One  —  the  compulsive  entrance  of  the 

Due  de - ,  with  his  paletot  on  his  arm 

and  his  comforter  hanging  from  his  pocket, 
having  found  no  place  to  deposit  his  wraps. 
Another  —  the  curious  effect  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  a  sweet  little  Spanish 
countess,  who,  carried  up  by  the  crowd  be¬ 
fore  she  had  divested  herself  of  her  carriage 
accoutrements,  stood  humbled  and  abashed 
in  the  first  .salon  with  her  head  emmitoufle 
and  her  feet  in  large  knitted  slippers,  not 
knowing  whether  to  advance  or  retire,  un¬ 
til  a  gentleman,  seeing  her  embarrassment, 
stepped  forward  and  released  her  by  rolling 
the  hood  and  slippers  into  a  bundle  and 
stowing  them  away  beneath  one  of  the  gilded 
fauteuUs  of  the  salon.  Whether  the  little 
lady  ever  found  them  again  must  be  matter 
of  doubt,  for  when  we  passed  by  an  hour 
after  the  chairs  had  all  been  removed,  and 
many  of  them  taken  away  altogether.  It  is 
said,  by  the  way,  that  the  Empress  is  so 
completely  disgusted  by  the  two  experi¬ 
ments  made  of  monster  balls  that  the  one 
which  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  after 
Easter  will  be  replaced  by  a  concert,  the 
latter  entertainment  being  more  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  less 


Hants,  and  silvery  sheen  conjmred  up.  But, 
however,  in  spite  of  criticism.  Her  Majesty 
looked  well,  although  much  subdued  by  her 
recent  attack  of  grippe,  and  averse  to  con¬ 
versation  on  account  of  her  incomplete  re¬ 
covery  finm  the  bronchitis  which  always 
accompanies  it. 

The  Prince  Imperial  has  been  the  hero  of 
the  week.  His  performance  at  the  private 
theatricals,  given  by  himself  at  his  own 
apartment,  under  his  own  superintendence, 
and  by  his  own  instigation,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  opening  step  in  the  career  of  pleas¬ 
ure  he  is  exp^ted  to  pursue.  The  comedy 
was  performed  in  the  salon  belonging  to  the 
Prince’s  apartment,  a  small  salon  containing 
barely  one  hundred  guests.  A  little  stage 
had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  salon, 
and  the  rumor  ran  amongst  the  audience 
that  the  Prince  Imperial’s  own  hand,  which 
it  seems  can  be  turned  to  anything,  had 
executed  the  painting  of  the  scene,  simple 
enough  to  be  sure,  representing  nothing 
more  than  a  chamber  of  modest  appearance, 
with  one  or  two  pictures  on  the  walls. 
There  had  evidently  been  an  unsophisticat¬ 
ed  effort  to  imitate  the  theatre  at  Com- 
pifegne,  the  first  to  which  the  Prince  Impe¬ 
rial  had  ever  been  admitted,  and  the  one 
which  has  therefore  made  the  most  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind.  In  front  of  the  stage, 
two  imperially  eagled  arm-chairs  for  their 
Majesties,  and  on  either  side  half  a  dozen 


PARIS  GOSSIP. 

Pams,  March,  1870. 

?OR  many  a  year  past  we  have  not  been 


U  favored  with  such  fine  weather  for  our 
Carnival,  and  the  physical  emancipation 
from  frost,  snow,  and  east  wind,  added  to 
the  moral  freedom  from  the  cares  and  wor¬ 
ries  of  the  Irre'concUiables,  made  us  feel  as 
if  suddenly  restored  to  the  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  we  used  to  consider  our  own  at  this 
time  of  the  year  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  great  monster  ball  of  the 
Tuilenes  led  the  van.  Only  1,200  people 
present !  Quite  a  small  affair  as  times  go. 
And  of  course  none  but  the  elite  of  the  beau- 
inonde  (as  times  go  also)  could  possibly 
have  been  invited.  Many  a  sore  sickness, 
and,  perchance,  many  a  death  must  arise 
from  this  foolish  custom  of  giving  such  im¬ 
mense  cohue  reunions,  “  Four  hours  h  la 
<jueue,  one  hour  on  the  stairs,  half  an  hour 
in  the  ante-room,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
looking  on  at  the  cotillon,”  was  the  fate  of 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  best  attired  of  our 
friends,  according  to  her  graphic  description 
of  the  enjOTment  she  had  experienced  on 
the  night  of  the  ball  at  the  Tuileries.  And 
after  a  jiause,  occasioned  by  a  tremendous 
fit  of  eoughing,  she  added,  “  Two  hours  on 
the  stairs  in  the  cold  draught  waiting  for 
the  carriage  must  be  added  by  way  of  set¬ 
off  to  the  pleasure”;  and  men,  sinking 
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thou};h  some  of  the  notes  have  found  their  way 
tltrough  tb^  bank  bark  to  th«  custt^.nnj  qur- 
reney  departments.  ,) 

—  “  M.  Koclicfort’s  bootmnl^  whom,”  says 
“  several  princes  irilv^  honor^^  with 
their  custom,  has  written  to  the  iiiijlHsoncrl 
editor  at  St.  Pelagic,  soliciting  permission  to 
pot  over  liis  shop-front  the  following  inscrij)- 
tioii :  ‘  Bootmaker  to  the  First  Deputy  of 
Fraiijce,’  a  title  accorded  by  the  MarstiUai$e  to 
its  cominandcr-in-chicf.” 

—  This  anecdote  touching  Mr.  Bright  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  English  piiiters  ;  ”  Some 
little  time  ago  the  President  of  tlie  Board  of 
Tjnde  was  dining  with  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Cottonopolis,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  subject  of  the  growth  and  deretepment  of 
America.  “  I  should  like,”  said  the  host,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great  Bepublie, 
“  to  come  back  fifty  years  after  my  death  to  sec 
what  a  fine  country  America  had  become.”  “  I 
believe  you  would  be  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
come  back,”  said  Mr.  Bright,  with  a  grim  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  to  the  quarters  from 
which  his  friend  would  be  likely  to  emerge. 

—  It  would  seem  from  the  following,  which  is 
extracted  from  a  German  paper,  that  the  Indies 
of  Hungary  have  rather  a  knack  of  advertising 
in  a  sensational  way.  “  I  am  Madlle.  Pepi,  and 
my  sister  is  called  Netti.  Kindly  nature  has 
endowed  os  with  all  the  charms  of  womankind. 
We  are  both  engaged  at  the  Thc'atre  National. 
I  am  in  the  chorus.  Netti  dances  in  the  ballet. 
We  arc  both  of  us  virtuous  girls,  especially 
Netti.  If  any  one  believes  that  we  are  girls  to 
be  deceived  he  makes  a  mistake,  and  has  only 
to  inquire  of  the  woman  who  acts  as  boxkec])cr, 
Madame  Kovacs.  We  only  desire  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  firstly,  bccau.se  religion  says  it  is  the  duty 
of  woman  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  time  has 
nrrivetl  when  we  should  settle,  cspeeinlly  Netti. 
Finally,  any  one  who  wishes  one  or  two  wives 
has  only  to  apj)ly.  Dated  Pesth.”  And  here 
follows  the  address. 


of  Comte  and  his  discipUa;  so  much- so 
that  even  now  her  portrait  Akos  that  of  the 
pbilo.sopher  on  the  •'walls  of  the  room  in  ftio 
Kuc  de  Moaeicur  )e  Prince  where  his  folr 
lowers  are  in  the  habit  of  hssembihtg-  It 
mast  not  be  &>rgottCQ  that  shortly  after  his 
marriage  M.  ■Comte  was  attached  by  men'tal 
•disease  and  placed  under  the  care  of  ‘M. 
Esquirol,  whose  treatment  and  attention  he 
so  much  abused  in  his  correspondence. 
What  Madame  Comte  wanted  to  prove  was 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  M.  Comte 
was  insane,  and  that  in  consequence  bis 
will  sbeukl  not  be  carried  out.  She  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  all  the  MSS.  which 
remained  attcr  her  husband’s  death,  basing 
her  claims  on  the.  fact  that  many  statements 
in  them  were  defamatory  to  herself.  There 
wa.«,  moreover,  a  sealed  packet  containing 
the  revelation  of  some  mystery  regarding 
herself,  to  the  publication  of  which  she 
greatly  objected.  The  Court,  after  four 
days’  sitting,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  clsuins  of  the  philosopher’s  widow  were 
unfounded  as  regs^s  the  works  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  deceased,  but  that  they  were 
just  concemiag  all  things  relating  to  her¬ 
self.  They  returned  a  verdict  according  to 
which  all  the  wishes  of  the  deccaMul  arc  to 
be  executed  and  his  MSS.  published,  on 
condition  that  all  passages  in  them  detti- 
meqtal  to  Madame  Comte  are  omitted,  and 
that  the  sealed  packet  containing  the  mys¬ 
tery  is  given  up  to  her  or  her  advocate. 


seats  for  the  hauts  personnages,  and  in  these 
were  seated  Prince  Naptoleon,  Princess  Clo- 
tilde,  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family. 

Behind  this  first  range  the  Priaee’s  house¬ 
hold,  upon  inferior  scats ;  and,  lastly^  the 
invites  upon  banquettes.  'The  piece  chosen 
was  La  Granmatre,  beioBging  tD.  the  a^er- 
toire  of  the  PWius  ^yai,  without  any 
of  the  double  eniei»J/sA  and  inaelicate  allu¬ 
sions  with  which  the  jneoes  pliu'ed  at  that 
theatre  are  in  general  so  profusely  deco¬ 
rated.  The  prince  played  a  comic  part,  and 
played  it  cmnically ;  so  that  the  laiuhter 
created  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
genuine,  and  altogether  the  representation 
went  off  with  great  applause,  and  every  one 
retired  mightily  pleased  with  the  evening’s 
entertiunment.  The  Emperor  himself  ap¬ 
peared  most  delighted  of  all,  and,  as  at  the 
public  theatres,  gave  the  signal  for  applause 
in  the  most  determined  manner,  holoing  his 
white-gloved  hands  high  above  his  bead,  so 
that  an  might  behold  his  intention  even  be¬ 
fore  the  execution  of  the  manceuvre. 

The  Mardi  Gras  itself  —  the  people’s 
Mardi  Gras — may  be  regarded  as  w  best 
we  have  had  for  many  years.  There  were, 
it  is  true,  no  maskers  in  the  streets,  although 


reader  will  find  on  page  212,  a  sketch 
J.  repi^cnting  “  The  strand  ”  and  the 
morning  promenade  in.  Uie  Paignton  Road, 
at  Torqu.ay,  a  famous  English  watering- 
place.  ”  For  its  size,”  sa^’s  a  recent  writer, 
“  Torqu^  is  the  ^althiest  town  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (It  pays,  in  Amt,  more  income  tax,  m 
proportion  to  its  inhabitants,'^  than  any 
other.)  It  is  assuredly  the  most  beautiful. 
Edinburgh  and  Bath  surpass  it  far  in  archi- 
teetdre ;  but  the  natural  beauties  of  Tor¬ 
quay  out-rival  those  of  the  Scotch  capital 
and  the  city  of  King  Bladud  and  Beau  Nash. 
'The  red  soil  of  the  rocks,  the  vivid  green¬ 
ness  of  the  verdure,  and  the  deep  ultrama¬ 
rine  blue  of  the  sea  form  a  feast  of  color 
wherewith  the  eye  is  never  satiated.  Then, 
instead  of  the  straight  coast  line  of  Brighton 
and  Hastings,  unbroken  by  bay  or  dell,  the 
Torquay  coast  is  one  long  succession  of 
‘combes,’  carpeted  with  ferns,  decorated 
with  wild-flowers,  bordered  with  trees  whose 
branches  kiss  the  sea.  These  combes  are 
gorges  in  lofty  rocks ;  so  that  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful  are  united,  as  at  Watconibe, 
Anstis  Cove,  and  Babbicombe.  To  the 
scientific  the  whole  neighborhood  abounds 
with  interest.  Within  a  day’s  walk  he  may 
see  the  red  sandstone  through  which  Brunei 
cut  the  South  Devon  Railway,  regardless  of 
expense,  but  mindful  of  the  picturesque ;  the 
limestone  of  Babbicombe,  whence  come  the 
well-known  Devonshire  marbles;  and  the 
granite  quarries  of  Dartmoor.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  famous  Kent’s  Hole,  the  most 
perfect  depository  in  England  of  Old-World 
lieasts  and  men,  who  may  here  be  traced'  up 
age  by  age  fur  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Boating  and  fishing  may  be 
enjoyed  to  any  extent,  except  that  in  this 
sheltered  bay  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to 
got  becalmed,  and  then  you  have  to  arouse 
yourself  from  your  lotos-eating,  and  pull  the 
oar.  The  progress  which  Torquay  has 
made  of  late  years  is  marvellous,  consider¬ 
ing  that  there  arc  no  manufactures,  little 
bommeree,  and  that  the  place  is  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  London.  Since  the 
be^niSiilg  of  the  century  the  population 
lias  dhnh^d  itself  cverj'  fourteen  years.  In 
1901  it  um  838,  the  population  of  a  small 
villacUii  u  1861  it  was  16,419 ;  and  it  must 
nov  DC  little  short  of  24,(K)0.” 

ii'f’ 


mdarmes  had  been 


stationed  all  along  the  Boulevards  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  from  their  traditional  in¬ 
sults.  But  there  wa.«  an  immense  crowd  all 
the  way  from  Madeleine  to  the  Bastile, 
much  gavety  and  entente  cordiale  amongst 
the  people,  and  the  Boeuf  Gras  himself  was 
receivea  with  all  the  reverence  which  we 
had  almost  forgotten  of  late.  Now  and 
then  a  sensation  was  produced  amongst  the 
crowd  by  the  appearance  of  some  filthy 
rojron,  attired  in  woman’s  clothes,  whose 
foul  language  wa.s  speedily  sUqiped  by  the 
interference  of  the  gendarmes,  and  one 
madman,  in  no  costume  whatever,  which  he 
called  “Absent  Prejudice,”  was- seized  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  <lu  Hilder,  and  taken 
to  the  guarddiouse.  Saving  these,  not  the 
smallest  souvenir  of  the  wy  s  of  old  was 
visible,  and  it  is  firmly  bebeyed  that  the 
long-threatened  decree,  which  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  senseless,  unmeaning  ceremony 
of  the  Bosuf  (iras,  will  not  be  needed' next 
year,  for  popular  taste  will  have  done  the 
work  without  the  necessity  of  any  le;^ 
measure.  The  sudden  fine  weather  toe 
severe  winter  caused  the  whole  population  to 
go  down  into  the  streets,  but  notUng  indic¬ 
ative  of  a  festival  of  any  sesrt  was  visible. 

The  second  vacatiem  of  Prince  Demi- 
doff’s  pictures  has  brought  the  maddaat 
prices  ever  known.  Amateurs  and  detiwrs 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  ntoving 
their  ijManity.  The  great  picture , of  ^  The 
Execution  m  Lady  Jane  Grey/’  bought 
from  the  artist  Paul  Delaroche  for  20^00 
francs,  was  knocked  down  to  Lord  Lyons  for 
1 10,000  firancs.  The  Greuzes  (some  of  them 
not  first-rate)  went  at  prices  beyond  all  iris- 
son,  while  the  statues  could  scarcely  find  a 
bidder.  Qesinger’s  famous  statue  of  “  The 
Sleeping  Bacchante”  was  bought  W  the 
sculptor  himself  for  18,000  francs.  It  had 
been  paid  to  him  in  the  origin  20,000,  and 
even  then  be  had  declared  that  this  sum 
would  scarcely  compensate  him  fiir  the  price 
of  the  marble  and  me  expense  of  the  band 
labor. 
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expected  novel,  “The  Mystery  of  L<iwm  I 
Drood.” 

4;  ••  ' 

Sinc-e  1864,  when  Mr.Dickaas  published  | 

■  -j.  P-ec'  fl  ■  I 

“  Our  Mutual  Friend,”  w«  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  from  his  pen,  excepting,  of  courue,  his  ; 
delightful  Christmas  stories  and  an  ocoa-  : 
sional  “  Uncommercial  Traveller”  papt^r. 
The  annooncemant  a  few  mouths  tiucc  that  | 
Mr.  Dickens  was  engaged  on  a  new  work  of  j 
fiction  was  received  with,  particular  pie  is- 
ure.  On  the  shelf  that  holds  such  human- 
hearted  books  as  the  “  Pickwick  Papers  ” 
and  “David  Copper-field”  there  is  always 
space  and  welcome  for  another  volume.  In 
the  present  instance  the  space  has  been  too 
long  unfilled,  and  the  welcome  awaiting 
never  warmer.  Mr.  Dickens’s  recent  visit 
to  this  country  has  given  an  old  and  a  new 
generation  of  readers  a  personal  interest  in 
the  author,  —  or,  rather,  deepened  that  per¬ 
sonal  interest  which  every  book  of  his  in¬ 
vokes.  and  his  latest  work  is  pretty  certain 
to  attain  a  'wider  circulation  than  any  of  his 
previous  writings. 

By  a  siiecial  arrangement  with  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  the  conductors  of  Evert  Saturday 
will  publish  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ” 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the 
serial  parts  in  London.  The  various  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  story  will  be  accompanied  by 
all  the  original  engravings  from  designs  by 
Mr.  S.  L.  Fildes,  whose  remarkable  picture 
of  “  Houseless  and  Hungry,”  printed  in  an 
early  number  of  The  Graphic,  first  called 
Mr.  Dickens’s  attention  to  the  artist,  and 
secured  for  Mr.  Fildes  a  commission  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  new  novel. 

Those  who  desire  the  earliest  perusal  of 
“  'The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  will 
find  the  story  only  in  the  colomns-  of  this 
journal. 


We  print  for  our  frontispiece  this  week 
an  engraving  from  Mr.  Hainilton  Macalluin’s 
pmntmg  entitled  the  “  Bracken  Boat.” 
When  the  autumn  is  rather  far  advanced, 
and  the  trees  are  beginning  to  put  on  their 
russet  dress,  the  fcm-cutters  proceed  to  reap 
their  harvest  on  the  English  commons  and 
waste  lands.  With  sickle  and  wooden  rake 
they  cut  and  pile  the  fern  in  cocks,  where  it 
lies  for  a  while,  browning  in  the  sun,  and 
getting  tough  and  elastic,  making  fine  win¬ 
ter  bedding  for  cattle.  The  laborers  are 
generally  women,  girls,  and  boys ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  not  regarded  as  regular  work,  any 
more  than  the  fern  is  regarded  as  regular 
litter,  —  it  is  but  a  makeshift  where  straw  is 
dear  and  scarce.  But  in  the  West  High¬ 
lands,  where  straw  b  always  scarce,  the  fern, 
or  bracken,  is  a  more  important  article ;  and 
growing  in  abundance  on  the  hillsides,  is 
the  litter  generally  in  use  among  the  small 
farmers  and  cotters.  Our  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  a  boat  laden  with  dry  bracken,  which 
has  been  cut  npon  the  hillside,  and  is  now 
being  carried  home  for  the  winter  stock ;  the 
girl,  who  has,  no  doubt,  done  her  fair  share 
of  the  work  in  cutting,  turning,  and  loading, 
is  now  taking  a  rest  on  the  great  springy 
pile,  while  the  men  pull  deli^rately.  On 
the  west  of  Skye,  the  scene  of  our  sketch, 
such  boats  are  a  common  sight  in  the  late 
autumn.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen 
Rhum  and  Eig. 


ILLUSTBATIONS. 

The  B|Uceer-Boat. 

TorouAT. 

Passrxoers  emrarkiro  at  Livertooi.. 

STOKE-ltoLE  OF  THR  CrTT  OF  BRUSSELS. 
ilFASIRIl  Studrrte. 

SlIOCKIRO  Rrsult  of  dare  .  Veii-s. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury  is  writing  a  |>lay. 

—  Charles  Dickens  is  said  to  have  received 
fifty  flionsand  dollars  for  his  readings  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

—  Prince  Narixkina  has  presented  his  famous 
collection  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  said 
to  he  the  most  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
ever  possessed  by  a  single  person. 

—  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  has  gone  to 
Italy.  He  is  greatly  annoyed  with  Garibaldi 
for  having  pablished  a  novel  without  having 
first  consult^  him.  So  say  the  gossips. 

—  George  Sand  ha.s  presented  her  portrait  to 
the  artistes  of  the  Odron.  Prefixed  to  it  is  the 

date  of  her  birth, -  1804.  A  brave  woman 

is  Madame  Sand,  not  to  shrink  from  dates. 

—  George  Eliot’s  new  poem,  which  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  April  numlicr  of  Macmillan’s  Mag¬ 
azine,  is  looked  for  with  interest.  The  poem,  it 
is  understood,  is  an  elaborate  affair  of  several 
hundred  lines. 

—  Galignani  says  that  Madame  Giindon, 
“who  seems  to  be*  a  bright  particular  star  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Opera,  has  got  into  a  scrape 
for  being  too  demonstrative  in  her  dancing. 
She  has  been  regularly  tried  ”  for  that  misbe¬ 
havior,  “  and  the  Court  fiued  her  eighty  roablcs 
for  gestures  out  of  all  bounds.” 

—  James  Selby  Lewis,  formcriy  a  London 
compositor,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  rightful 
heir-at-law  to  the  Whaddon  Hall  estates  in 
Bnekinghamshire.  The  rents  of  these  estates 
have  been  received  by  a  trustee  nnder  the  C^urt 
of  Chancery  since  1772,  and  the  principal  and 
interest  are  now  nearly  three  millions  sterling. 

—  The  minions  of  the  moon  have  made  a 
rather  good  thing  of  it  at  the  expense  of  his 
Royal  HighneM  me  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  hav¬ 
ing  relicv^  him  of  a  bnneh  of  a  thoasand  rupee 
notes,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  was  £1,500. 
No  trace  of  the  robbers  has  yet  been  disrovered, 


his  death  Comte  left  a  veduminous  will,  the 
execution  of  which  he  committed  to  thirteen 
trustees,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Laffitte. 
The  substance  of  the  document  has  reference 
solely  to  the  publication  of  certain  works 
written  by  M.  Comte  in  support  of  the  Posi¬ 
tive  philosoTfey;  and  the  author’s  widow 
objected  to  tneir  publication  on  the  ground 
that  their  effect  would  be  to  overthrow  the 
system  they  alre  intended  to  strengthen,  and 
to  destroy  the  authority  of  its  founder. 

Madame  Comte  is  a  woman  of  high  in¬ 
telligence,  and  for  a  long  time  shared  her 
husband’s  labors  and  studies.  In  1842, 
however,  a  separation  took  place  between 
them,  though  they  still  kept  np  a  corre¬ 
spondence  and  interchange  of  ideas.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  separation  the  philosopher 
made  the  acquiuntance  of  a  Madame  Clo- 
tilde  de  Yanx,  also  a  person  of  considerable 
ability,  who  was  married  to  a  convict  Her 
painiul  position  appears  to  have  awakened 
the  philosopher’s  s}’mpathy,  for  a  most  in¬ 
timate  connection  was  established  between 
them.  Comte  bestowed  npon  her  the  name 
of  “  Sainte  Clotilde,”  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  submitting  to  her  all  his  schemes  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  human 
ace.  She  died  soon  afterwards,  however, 
leaving  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds 


We  present  on  pages  216  and  217  two 
more  sketches  from  Mr.  Houghton’s  port¬ 
folio.  Mr.  Houghton,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  English  artist  who  has  been  sent  to 
this  country  bv  the  proprietors  of  “  The 
Graphic,”  to  take  pictorial  notes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  scenery.  Tlie  first  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  drawings,  which  weie  probably  made 
on  shipboara,  illustrates  some  of  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  inconvenience  attending  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  passengers  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  second  affords  us  a  view  of  tne  stoke¬ 
hole  of  the  “  City  of  Brussels,”  of  which 
steamer  Mr.  Houghton  was  very  recently  a 
passenger. 


A  STREET  in  an  old  Spanish  city,  with  a 
band  of  firolicsome  students  making  merry, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  engraving  on  page 
221.  In  looking  on  th«  picture  one  can 
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easily  imagine  the  bright  colors  of  the  cos-  biographies  as  those  of  Faraday  and  Brew- 
tumes,  and  the  soft  southern  atmosphere  ster,  that  they  show  that  science  need  not 
which  must  necessarily  elude  the  art  that  be  brought  into  conflict  with  religion,  and 
depends  solely  on  black  and  white  for  its  that  if  this  happens  it  is  not  altogether  so 
eff^ts.  impossible  that  religion  should  hare  the 

_ _  best  of  it,  and  that  men  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
lect  may  be  both  Christians  and  philoso- 
RANDOM  NOTES.  |  phers,  bringing  the  spirit  of  relig  ion  into 

-  j  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  meUiods  and 

_ lo  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  |  spirit  of  science  into  the  investigation  and 

Review,  the  editor,  Mr.  John  Morley,  has  practice  of  religious  truth. 


addressed  a  very  sensible  letter  to  the  su^  —  amusing  incideat  is  related  in  con- 
porters  of  the  Ladies’  As^iation  for  the  nection  with  the  recent  election  for  South- 
Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  wark  in  England.  In  the  course  of  the  day 

—  The  Carnival  at  Rome  appears  to  have  a  costermonger  in  a  donkey-cart  arrived  at 
excited  but  little  animation.  The  police  one  of  the  polling-booths  to  record  his  vote, 
granted  permission  for  two  days  for  masks  The  donkey  was  sumptuously  decked  out  in 
to  be  worn  in  the  streets.  This  is  only  the  green  ribbons,  the  emblems  of  the  Odger 
second  time  that  this  has  been  allowed  since  party.  The  voter,  on  being  asked  the  cus- 

tomary  question,  “  For  whom  do  you  vote  ?  ” 
,  „  ,  ,  said  “  Beresford.”  TTiis  announcement  was 

—  The  “Eau  de  Nil,  a  new  color,  hw  greeted  with  a  wild  yell  by  the  assembled 

been  produded  in  Pans.  It  is  a  delicate  tbe  reasoning  members  of  which, 

mixture  of  gw  and  green  shot  with  w,  however,  in  kindness,  as  they  thought,  to 
which  is  said  at  every  movement  of  the  ^jje  voter,  drew  his  attention  to  Uie  mis^e 
bod;>"  to  give  ^to  the  robe  “  the  aspect  of  jje  seemed  to  be  making,  of  confusing  Odger 
flowing  water.”  ^ith  Beresford,  presuming  that  as  he  had 

_ Speaking  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  dressed  up  his  donkey  in  green,  of  course 

recent  writer”  says :  “  In  his  old  age  Sir  he  himself  intended  to  vote  green.  Thus 
David  was  married,  and  a  little  girl  was  challenged,  the  man  said,  “  Oh !  it ’s  all 
born  to  him.  He  must  have  been  nearly  ri^t.  I ’m  a  Tory ;  it ’s  my  donkey  that ’s 
eighty  when  he  caught  the  whooping-cough,  a  Radical,  but  he ’s  an  ass !  ”  The  dinoue- 
Ife  was  an  astonishing  man.  The  mere  men/ may  be  imagined,  —  a  renewed  yell  on 
catalogue  of  his  productions  occupies  twen-  a  magnified  scale, 
four  pages.  A  great  deal  of  his  biography,  =r=== 

and  an  interesting  section  of  Faraday’s,  are 

occupied  with  refigious  matters,  into  which  ASCENT  OF  SNO\\  DON. 

it  is  not  our  province  to  enter.  It  would  1  1 1 0  W  merrily  they  plied  the  Alpine  staff 
a  good  thing  if  Faraday’s  wise  reticence  in  i  UL  In  climbing  from  the  lowland  farms  and 
these  matters  were  more  generally  observed  i  bams  I 

by  scientific  men.  When  we  read  the  writ-  i  Upward  and  onward  still,  intent  to  quaff 
ings  of  Professor  Huxlev  and  Dr.  Tyndall,  I  ,  The  topmost  airs,  beyond  the  dark  bine  tarns 

^  *1.  •  And  silver  mists  and  echoes  !  How  the  calcs 

and  see  them  undisjraiscd  i^hgions  drift,  yj.  brace<l  the  heart  poor  Willie  lost 

we  may  fall  back  on  the  still  greater  names  j 

of  Faraday  and  BrewstCT,  who  held  so  truly  i  bj,,  ci,eek  glowed,  and  how  his  hair  was 

to  Bacon’s  wise  axiom,  that  there  should  ‘  be  I  tost ! 

given  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith’s.’  ”  '  While  one  poor  wight,  too  weak  for  that  steep 

—  They  wing,  to  produce  Don  Juan  ^ 

a  play  *t  fho  Thedtrc  r ran<;ais,  Pans.  It  Qf  nionntain-spiders,  till  his  friends  came  back; 
is  not  said  by  whom  this  new  work  is  to  be  |  Andwatchedtheirtintsamongthebreezyferas, 
written.  It  is  certain  that  no  less  than  i  Their  shv  cscaucs  and  beautiful  returns,  — 


i  girl  was  challenged,  the  man  said,  “  Oh !  it ’s  all 
«n  nearly  right.  I ’m  a  Tory ;  it ’s  my  donkey  that ’s 
ing-cough.  a  Radical,  but  he ’s  an  ass !  ”  The  d^twue- 
The  mere  may  be  imagined,  —  a  renewed  yell  on 

pies  twen-  a  magnified  scale. 


ASCENT  OF  SNOWDON. 


ol  t  araaay  ana  nrewsiCT,  wno  neia  so  iruiy  bis  cheek  glowed,  and  how  his  hair  was 

to  Bacon’s  wise  axiom,  that  there  .should  ‘  be  I  tost ! 

given  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith’s.’  ”  '  While  one  poor  wight,  too  weak  for  that  steep 
-  They  wing,  to  produce  Don  Juan  ^ 

a  play  Theatre  rran<;ai8,  Fans.  It  niountain-spiders,  till  his  friends  came  back; 

is  not  said  by  whom  this  new  work  is  to  be  |  Andwatchedtheirtintsamongtbcbreezyfems, 
written.  It  is  certain  that  no  less  than  i  Their  shy  escapes  and  beautiful  returns, — 
seventy-eight  poets  have  written  on  the  sub-  !  And  caught  and  kissed  the  wandering  thistle- 
ject,  but  perhaps  the  ideas  relative  thereto  !  sc^. 

may  not  be  exhausted,  and  something  newer  _  _ 

than  inviting  a  statue  to  supper — a  fellow 

without  any  digestion,  and  decidedly  heavy  :  HEINE. 

company  —  may  be  invented.  It  is  said  j  rpHE  Hon.  Robert  Lytton  contributes  to 

that  the  house  occupied  by  the  ori^nal  Don  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Re- 


Juan  himself  is  owned  by  the  family  of  the  |  yiewa 


the  last  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Re- 


Ton  Heinrich  Heine,  from 


Empress  of  the  h  rench.  Perhaps  it  has  which  we  quote  the  following  passages :  — 
descended  to  Her  Majesty.  Certainly  Don  A  new  book  by  Heinrich  Heine!  How 
Juan  lived,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  does  this  announcement  affect  us  ?  It  is 
the  lady-killer  of  j^ms,  operas,  and  plays,  not  so  many  years  ago  since  such  an  an- 
if  the  portrait  which  is  still  preserved  of  nouncement  would  have  excited  to  the 
him  in  Seville  is  correct,  for  he  appears  utmost  the  whole  reading  public  of  Europe, 
therein,  in  fact,  a  Don  Quixottc-like  individ-  I  With  what  hungry  eagerness  and  feverish 
ual,  being  mustached  and  lantern-jawed ;  in  i  impetuosity  has  each  new  book  of  Heine’s 
short,  not  at  all  “  nice.”  been  received  by  his  contemporaries,  ever 

—  On  a  careful  con.sidei  ation  of  music  of  |  “?ce  the  pubUcation  of  the  ReisebUder ! 
the  day  in  Paris,  savs  the  Choir,  it  is  difli-  do  we  shrink  and  ^  and 

cult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  hesitate  to  open  the  volume  wTuch  now 
that  it  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  In  opera,  co“es  to  us  in  Hemes  name?  Alas  Ibe- 


tuat  It  IS  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  in  opera, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  a  good  mechanic  at 
best,  is  shoved  perforce  into  the  foremost 


tween  this  volume  and  all  the  others  there 
is  a  grave.  Ay,  and  something  sadder 


place,  his  only  competitor  being  Gounod  gi’ave,  a  long,  long  dying  agony, 

(whose  next  Work  Will  make  or  mar  him  1  ^  ^en  we  have  once  taken  leave  of  a  man 
^th  the  French  public).  As  for  mere  for  1^,  his  unexpected  reappear^  cannot 
ephemeral  music,  such  as  songs,  romances,  disconcert  us.  ^Hme,  in  the  interval, 
piano-forte  pieces,  &c.,  the  publications  of  ^  Ae  cond^ons  of  intercourse 

the  day  are  simply  wretch^.  Tune  ap-  between  ns  and  him.  Heme  is  stall, />ar  «- 
pears  to  have  been  sent  into  exile.  It  io  nineteenth  rentury. 

longer  exists.  The  modem  ballad  of  France  B"*  century  «  already  old«  thim  its 
is  ^variably  pretentious  -  like  the  people. 

It  aims  at  something  very  much  Knd  Hamburg  printing-press,  we 


It  aims  at  something  very  much  I 
what  used  to  be  considered  the  sco] 


find  again  the  man  we  remember  —  the  poet 


wnat  used  to  be  considered  the  scope  ol  a  - 

chamber  song,  and  finishes  commonly  with  f  f 

being  utterly  absurd.  This  almost  total 

want  of  melody,  and  superabundance  of  T®  remember, -the  public  to  which 
false  sentiment,  render  French  drawing-  those  pwms  were  addre^d. 
room  music  at  present  even  worse  thra  R  is  unpoesib  e  to  read  without  a  teelmg 
that  of  England.  S® 


false  sentiment,  render  French  drawing-  those  pwms  were  addre^d. 
room  music  at  present  even  worse  thra  R  «  unpoesib  e  to  read  without  a  teelmg 
that  of  England.  profound  melancholy  the  bwk  now  set 

°  ^  before  us  by  Mr.  Strodtmann,  Heme  s  liter- 

—  A  verv  interesting  and  able  little  work,  ary  executor.  It  is  like  reading  an  inven- 
published  lately  by  one  of  the  most  distin-  tory  of  the  personal  effects  of  adead  triend ; 
pushed  English  naturalists,  Mr.  Morris,  on  a  list  methodically  arranged  for  public  m- 
the  “  Diflficiuties  of  Darwinism,”  contains  a  spection  of  the  furniture  of  the  dead  man’s 
correspondence  with  Professor  Huxley,  most  private  and  secret  chambers,  to  which, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  best  omen  for  the  during  his  lifetime,  not  even  his  intimates 
peace  and  proaperity  of  the  next  meeting  of  were  admitted.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  a 
the  British  Association.  We  are  not  quite  corpse  that  this  book  has  been  taken  by 

inrA  aova  a  in  «T^nrlnn 


sure  says  a  writer  in  “  London  Society,”  those  who  place  it  in  our  own.  So  long  as 
that  Mr.  Morris  folly  recopizes  that  a^r  he  was  yet  alive,  Heine  withheld  the  gift, 
all  Dr.  Darwin,  whatever  his  own  conviction  Let  us  therefore  bear  in  mind  the  circum- 
may  be,  gives  his  theory  as  an  hypothesis,  stances  in  which  we  receive  it,  and  duly 
Often  as  the  monstrous  character  of  this  resj^  the  reticence  of  the  deputed, 
theory  has  been  commented  on,  wc"  have  Heimich  Heine  was  the  first-bom  of  his 


spe^  the  reticence  of  the  departed. 
Heinrich  Heine  was  the  fir^bora  of 


forbear  to  quote,  gets  into  an  unphilosopbic  But  the  little  ones  who,  half  ^htened  by 
tone  of  mind.  It  is  a  great  merit  of  such  |  Heme’s  audacity,  half  reassured  by  his  suc¬ 


cess,  so  timidly  and  wonderingly  followed  i 
his  madcap  pursuit  of  modem  ideas  across  ; 
their  grandfathers’  fences  and  ditches,  are 
now  grown  up,  have  finished  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  entered  into  their  inheritance.  ' 
The  most  perceptive  and  discriminating  of 
English  critics  *  (himself  a  poet  as  well  as 
thinker)  has,  with  his  usual  felicitous  accu¬ 
racy,  distinguished  Heine  from  all  other 
po^  of  his  time  as  a  soldier,  and  Qnnce 
Goethe’s  death)  the  most  brilliant  smdier, 
in  the  war  of  the  liberation  of  humanity.  ’ 
Yes,  but  if  Heine  could  now,  like  his  own 
great  master,  Mephistopheles,  slip  back 
unawares  into  the  chair  of  doctrine  from 
which  the  timid  and  blushing  disciple  of 
Doctor  Faust  was  encouraged  oy  that  nota-  ' 
ble  autograph,  Eritis  sicut  Deos  scientes 
honum  et  malum,  would  not  Heine  also  be 
as  abashed  and  disconcerted  as  Mephis- 
topheles  himself  by  the  astonishing  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  former  pupils  ?  Mr.  Tennyson  ' 
has  compliuned  that  — 

“  All  eui  raite  his  Bower  now, 
tat  all  hare  got  the  seed. 

,  And  DOW  again  the  people 

Call  the  Bower  a  weed.” 

But  Mr.  Tennyson’s  flower  is  a  flower  of 
language.  Heme’s  is  a  flower  of  thought ; 
and  the  seed  of  it  has  been  carried  farther 
and  wider,  and  borne  trait  more  abun¬ 
dantly,  than  could  possibly  have  been  the 
case  bad  it  not  contained  — 

“That  which  makei  thouModa,  perhaps  milUoDS,  think.”  | 

Heine  himself  declares  that  in  poetiy  i 
femn  is  everything.  But  the  ultimate  value  j 
of  that  everything  is  determined  by  what  | 
also  determines  t&  feum  of  it.  Every  form 
of  genius  is  imitable.  It  is  the  genius  of 
the  form  which  remains  unique.  Heine’s 
verse,  highly  spiced  and  richly  flavored  : 
though  it  be,  is  yet  a  sauce  of  which  many  i 
inferior  cooks  now  know  the  receipt.  And, 
if  they  knew  it  not  already,  they  would  ' 
easily  learn  it  &om  this  little  book,  which  : 
is  a  complete  culinary  manual  by  the  inven-  ' 
tor  himself  of  the  cuisine  d  la  Heine.  It  ; 
smells  of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  worst  of  it  < 
is,  that  before  opening  it  we  have  tasted  i 
and  relished  to  tne  iim  the  daintiest  and  ; 
choicest  viands  that  ever  left  that  kitchen ;  ; 
and  the  savory  odor,  which  whets  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  still  hungry,  somewhat  sickens 
I  the  nostrils  of  the  already  foil.  No  writer 
was  ever  more  deliberate  and  reticent  than 
j  Heine  in  regard  to  publication. 

The  neqliqe  in  which  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  present  himself  before  the  public  was  a 
stumed  neglige,  carefully  arranged  in  pri¬ 
vate.  His  immense  naturalness  is  never 
na]f.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
the  art  of  being  natural.  What  if  we  now 
find  his  writing-desk  open  ?  Before  looking 
into  it,  let  us,  at  least,  remember  that  he 
himself  kept  it  locked.  He  never  set  his 
least  work  in  our  sight  before  it  was  highly 
finished;  and  who  can  suppose  that  he 
would  willingly  have  suffei^  us  to  look 
over  his  shoulder  while  he  was  about  it, 
and  so  detect  the  secret  of  its  manipulation  ? 
Not  much  of  what  is  here  exposed  of  Heine’s 
work  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
destined  to  leave  nis  workshop  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  state.  The  editor  of  these  fragments 
avers  that  Heine  was  only  prevented  by 
death  from  putting  the  finismng  touch  to 
them.  But  it  is  precisely  the  finishing 
touch  which  determines  the  effect  of  all 
work;  and  it  is  to  finishing  touches  that 
Heine’s  work  especially  owes  its  peculiar 
elegance.  Be  tnat  as  it  may,  however, 
even  Heine’s  unfinished  work  is  well  worth 
coBtemplating.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
sight  m  it.  llis  beauties,  though  only  half 
dressed,  are  beauties  still;  and  we,  who 
have  so  often  been  bewilder^  by  the  charm 
of  their  elder  sisters,  since  those  enchanting 
coquettes  first  came  out,  can  easily  imagine 
witn  what  matchless  grace  of  movement 
these  pretty  orphans  would  have  worn  the 
grande  toilette  which  they  will  never  now 
receive.  Some  few  of  them,  however,  are 
full  ^rown,  full  dressed,  and  fully  equipped 
for  conquest. 

“  Last  Poems  and  Thoughts  ot  Heinrich 
Heine  ”  is  the  title  of  the  little  volume  just 
published  at  Hamburg  by  Heine’s  old  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Campe.  But 
this  tRle  can  hardly  he  trae  of  all  the  verse 
and  hrose  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Mr. 
Strodtmann,  the  edi(^^ol>sec^that  Heine 
never  dated  his  manuscriiits ;  and  many  of 
those  which  he  has  now  printed  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  mscarded  (or  per¬ 
haps,  rather,  the  thriftily  swept  together 
and  preserved)  remains  of  work  previously 
completed,  —  chips,  in  short,  and  shavings, 
which-are,  indeed,  the  produce  of  work,  but 
not  the  parts  belonging  to  any  work.  A 
careful  hand  has  strong  together  these  scat¬ 
tered,  glittering  particles  of  Heine’s  genius, 
*  Mr.  Mattbew  Arnold. 


—  a  hundred  and  more  of  them  on  a  single 
string,  —  and  here  they  are.  What  shall  we 
do  with  them  ?  I  know  of  no  Aves  which 
may  be  told  to  the  beads  of  such  a  rosary. 
They  will  help  none  of  us  to  say  our  pray¬ 
ers  comfortably.  I  advise  all  pious  souls  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  them.  They  sparkle  and 
flash  with  such  a  diabolical  twinkle,  and 
yet  withal  so  playfully,  so  ]»ettil}  ! . 

Lord  Bjrron  is  blamed  for  having  con¬ 
stantly  represented  himself  in  his  poetry. 
But  between  him  and  Trelawny  —  the  real 
corsiur,  whom  Byron  poeticized  —  there  is 
this  difference :  Byron  was  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  express  what  was  poetical  in  the 
prose  of  Trelawny’s  life  and  character, 
whilst  Trelawny  was  apparently  unable  to 
recognize,  certainly  unable  to  express,  what 
was  poetical  even  m  the  poeoy  of  Byron’s ; 
and  the  poet  stood  somewhat  low  in  his 
opinion  finr  not  being  actually  the  vigorous 
ruflian  which  his  poetry  depicted.  Who 
wrote  the  Book  of  Job  ?  Had  the  man  of 
Uz  any  actual  existence  ?  Probably  not. 
Lazaras  is  a  fiction,  a  paralxdic  symbol. 
But  Heine  is  the  Poet  Lazarus,  who  wrote 
the  Poem  Lazarus.  And  that  great  epic  of 
human  suffering  which  he  has  nven  ns  began 
long  befoie  the  actual  physiem  sufferings  of 
bis  tcHluring  sick-bed.  His  whole  life  was 
passed  in  poeticizing  suffering,  —  Ins  own 
suffering.  And  he  did  not  tom  it  into  poetiy 
by  rhyming  Ohs  and  Ahs,  nor  by  weeping 
and  moaning  over  it,  nor  yet  by  beioically 
repressing  and  mastering  it,  —  but  by  in¬ 
tuitively  and  continuonsly  contemplating  it 
from  a  poetical  pmnt  of  view.  This  is 
what  it  behooves  us  to  remember  when  we 
think  and  speak  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

This  man,  be  it  remembered,  was  bom 
with  an  extnumlinarily  sensuous  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  fastidious  taste,  and  an  aristocratic 
impatience  (ff  vulgarity,  ugliaess,  and  com¬ 
monplace.  His  natural  dispositioo  was 
towards  the  romantic,  the  chivalresque,  the 
distinguished.  And  with  all  these  instincts, 
qualities,  and  desires.  Destiny  —  a  more 
terrible  humorist  than  himself — had  cast 
I  his  lot  in  a  cit^  of  traders  and  money-chang- 
;  ers, — a  Philistia  of  the  Philistines.  His 
;  intellect  craved  culture,  his  taste  refine- 
'  ment,  his  temperament  luxury,  excitement, 
freedom  from  control.  And  his  birth  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  —  a  clerkship  in  acounting- 
I  house!  His  sense  of  beanty  was  oppres¬ 
sively  strong ;  his  ambition  vahement ;  his 
vanity,  sensitive  and  excessive.  His  im- 
'  agination  hungered  after  romantic  adven¬ 
tures  ;  and,  to  the  last,  his  emotion  was  un- 
;  controllable  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  Well,  and  his  social  position, — 

I  what  was  it  ?  That  of  a  Hamburg  Juden- 
I  junger,  a  German  Jew-boy. 

1  can  conceive  of  no  more  cmel  contrast 
between  a  man’s  life  and  himself,  none  more 
irresistibly  provocative  of  the  bitterest 
spirit  of  envy  and  malicious  antagonism  to 
the  general  order  of  things,  in  a  mind  teem¬ 
ing  with  sumptuous  desires,  and  arrogantly 
!  conscious  of  its  superiority.  The  pft  of 
I  poetry  changed  it  dl  into  humor.  V^at 
!  remained  for  Heine,  but  to  become  the 
;  mocking  satirist  of  himself,  when  he  meas- 
;  ured  the  span  of  his  quit’s  wings  with  the 
authorized  Hamburg  incb-rale  2 
I  Schiller  never  experienced  this  antinomy. 

'  The  KarlsrkHler  and  Deserter,  the 
Regimental  Surgeon,  and  the  Professor 
I  who  used  to  recite  the  sonocuus  pathos  of 
:  his  own  verse  in  the  bourgeois  Swwian  dia- 
;  lect,  would  have  been,  under  aayi  conceiv- 
;  able  conditions  of  fate  and  fbrtaine,  precisely 
I  what  he  was,  —  a  poet  by  predilection,  and 
!  droit  de  naissance  rather  than  droit  de  con- 
'  tfuete.  But  if  Heine  had  entered  the  world 
as  a  wealthy,  well-b(»ii  Cimstianaaiatocrat, 
depend  upon  it  he  would  never  hasrewntten 
I  a  line  of  verse,  —  or,  if  a  line  of  xarse,  the 
I  world  would  not  have  recognized  H  as  poe- 
I  He  would  have  passed  his  IMh  in  real- 
I  Lzing  all  that  he  imagined,  but  never  pos¬ 
sess^.  It  was  his  destiny,  however,  to 
become  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
pain  which  is  bom  of  contrast.  One  great 
and  everlasting  form  of  human  snflering 
I  found  in  him  its  appropriate  poet. 

Let  08  not  forget  that  his  lyric  crown  was 
indeed  a  crown  of  thorns.  His  contempo¬ 
raries,  I  think,  should  deal  with  kim  more 
gently  and  more  generously  than  he  dealt 
with  them.  For,  in  Heinrich  Heine,  what 
we  have  to  deal  with  is  neither  the  malig¬ 
nity  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  envious  spite  of  the 
I  Pariah,  nor  the  blasphemous  execrations  of 
the  wretch  who  writhes  beneath  the  lash. 
It  is  the  sanctifying  and  redeeming  power 
of  Poesy,  who  hath  taken  upon  herself  the 
sorrowfulness  and  the  sinfulness  of  all  these ; 
saving  them  from  the  filth  and  mire  of  the 
matenal  world,  and  uplifting  the  glorified 
forms  of  them  to  dwell  henceforth  with  her 
in  her  own  imperishable  dominions. 
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A  GRAVE  BESIDE  A  STREAM. 

Bit.  rn.  17. 

HOW  ftrange  the  union  of  the  itreain  and 
pnve ! 

Eternid  motion  and  eternal  rest ; 

Earth’s  billow  fixed,  beside  the  transient  wave 
Upon  the  water’s  breast. 

The  summer  cloud  upon  the  hei('ht  distils 
Each  sunny  ripple  hurrying  swiftly  past ; 
And  man’s  proud  life,  like  fleeting  vapor,  fills 
’lliis  wave  of  earth  at  last. 

The  streamlet,  through  the  churchyard’s  solemn 
calm. 

Sounds  like  an  ancient  prophet’s  voice  of  faith, 
Chanting  beside  the  grave  a  glorious  psalm 
Of  life  in  midst  of  death. 

The  living  water  and  the  burial  mound 
Proclaim  in  parable,  that  through  death’s  sleep 
Flows  on  for  aye,  though  none  may  hear  its 
sound. 

Life’s  river  still  and  deep. 

The  grave  like  Laban's  “  heap  of  witness  ”  seems. 
Raised  ’twixt  the  sleeper  and  the  world’s  alarm. 
O’er  which  no  anxious  cares  or  evil  dreams 
May  pass  to  do  him  harm. 

No  more  he  wrestles  by  the  brook  of  life ; 

The  night  is  past  —  the  Angel  stands  revealed ; 
He  now  enjoys  the  blessing  wrung  from  strife. 
And  every  wound  is  healed. 

Hugh  Macmillait. 


MRS.  BAN  WELL’S  LEGACY. 

RS.  B  ANWELL  was  a  widow ;  doubly 
so,  indeed,  for  she  had  “  planted  ”  two 
husbands,  —  item,  a  retired  outcher,  and 
item  a  small  money-lender.  Each  had 
home  firuit  after  his  kind ;  and  Mrs.  Ban- 
well  lived  comfortably  on  the  produce, 
about  lour  hundred  a  ^’ear.  We  called  her, 
perhaps  rather  unktndly,  the  Vampire. 
Yet  tnere  was  one  thing  we  could  not  but 
admire  about  the  widow,  —  she  was  so  con¬ 
sistent.  There  was  no  nonsense  about  her, 
BO  hypocrisy,  nor  aftectation  of  fine  motives. 
We  had  known  her  as  a  “  girl,”  —  well,  say 
of  seven  or  eight  and  thirty,  buxom,  come¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  capacity  for  making  herself 
exceedingly  agreeable  when  she  chose.  She 
never  made  any  secret  of  her  intentions; 
she  doted  on  old  men,  and  would  marry  an 
old  man  —  or  two,  if  needful  —  to  obtain  a 
respectable  maintenance  and  due  provision 
for  the  future.  There  was  no  reliance  to 
be  placed  in  young  men,  she  used  to  say 
(regarding  them  in  the  light  of  an  invest¬ 
ment)  ;  no  knowing  how  they  would  turn 
out;  whether,  having  money,  they  would 
not  risk  and  lose  it ;  or  having  none,  if  they 
would  ever  push  their  way  on  to  fortune. 
It  was  a  great  speculation  to  marry  a  young 
man ;  and  not  being  of  a  speculative  turn 
of  mind,  she  preferred  the  more  solid  in¬ 
vestment  of  a  comfortable  old  gentleman 
who  had  been  through  the  world,  gathered 
w  his  earthly  dross  into  the  Three  per 
Cents,  and  only  wanted  a  companion  to  see 
him  home  the  last  mile  or  two  through  this 
vale  of  tears. 

So  she  married  the  butcher.  All  butch¬ 
ers  are  mortals;  but  old  butchers,  accus¬ 
tomed  all  their  lives  to  the  blue  serge  smock 
and  the  dangling  steel,  when  they  retire, 
go  out  of  business,  out  of  their  element,  and 
out  of  the  world  nearly  together.  With 
nothing  more  to  kill,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  live  for,  so  the  retired  butcher  re¬ 
tired  for  good.  The  butcher  died ;  and, 
after  decently  mourning  his  loss  for  two 
years,  and  settling  up  his  affairs,  his  relict 
became  Mrs.  Banwelf. 

'Three  per  Cents  killed  Mr.  Banwell. 
Deprived  of  the  risk  and  excitement  at- 
tacned  to  lending  small  sums,  and  discount¬ 
ing  bills  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  receiving 
nothing  but  steady,  fixed,  half-yearly  pay¬ 
ments  of  three  per  cent,  broke  his  heart. 
He  would  gladly  nave  returned  to  business, 
but  had  sold  1^  connection ;  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  neither  aptitude  nor  liking  for  any 
other  sort  of  monetary  business  than  hu 
own  particular  walk,  and  he  was  too  old  to 
commence  again  in  that  in  some  other  town. 
'There  was  little  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
die ;  which,  after  mature  reflection,  he  did. 

Mrs.  Banwell  had  done  her  duty  by  both 
husbands.  She  had  been  kindly  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  had  proved  a  most  agreeable 
companion  to  smooth  the  declining  years  of 
each.  She  had  spent  the  evening  of  their 
days  with  them,  seen  them  home ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  herself  returned  to  the  world,  she  lived 
on  the  two  dead  men.  That  was  why  we 
called  her  the  Vampire. 

Her  first  husband,  the  butcher,  had  no 
immediate  relatives  who  felt  themselves 
^grieved  at  the  disposition  of  his  property. 
'Tne  widow  took  her  third  share,  whilst  the 


remainder  was  distributed  among  the  dis¬ 
tant  relations.  In  Mr.  BanwelTs  case,  how¬ 
ever,  his  widow  received,  by  the  will,  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate  real  and  personal  of 
which  he  died  possessed,  whilst  the  residue 
went  to  deceased’s  nephew,  Mr.  Loney, 
wharfinger  of  St.  Katharine’s  Docks,  Lon¬ 
don,  who  had  always  been  brought  up  to 
consider  himself  heir  to  his  uncle’s  entire 
property.  Of  course,  Mr.  Loney  was  not 
well  pleased  on  first  hearing  of  his  uncle’s 
marriage ;  but  frequent  visits  had  convinced 
him  tlmt  Mrs.  Banwell  was  a  very  affable 
and  agreeable  sort  of  person,  whom  it  was 
desirable  moreover  to  “  keep  in  ”  with. 
So  they  bad  always  been  on  finendly  terms. 
Mr.  Loney  was  even  less  pleased  on  hearing 
the  will  read ;  but  not  seeing  how  a  rupture 
with  his  aunt  could  mend  matters,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
her.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Banwell  found  his  ser¬ 
vices  of  great  use  in  settling  Mr.  Banwell’s 
affairs ;  and  in  many  diffiemt  matters  had 
appealed  to  him  for  advice,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  gave  in  a  business-like  way,  stUb 
however,  regarding  Mrs.  Banwell  in  his 
heart,  notwithstanding  her  affability,  as  a 
professional  woman,  who  made  it  her  busi¬ 
ness  to  marry  old  men,  and  live  on  them 
after  they  were  dead,  and  one  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  profession,  had  “  done  him  ” 
out  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  We 
must  all  live,  —  if  we  can,  —  but  we  none  of 
us  like  those  who,  very  immediately  and 
very  obviously,  live  upon  us.  Whilst,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Loney  fully  accorded  Mrs.  Ban- 
well  her  right  and  title  to  live  upon  him  (as 
he  consid^^  she  was  doing  by  receiving 
the  largest  share  of  his  uncled  money  under 
the  will),  he  did  not  like  her  any  the  more 
for  it,  especially  as  he  had  a  wife  and  a 
large  family  to  provide  for.  Yet,  as  be 
said,  what  is  the  good  of  a  quarrel?  It 
would  infallibly  alienate  any  possible  inten¬ 
tions  she  may  nave  'of  restoring  part  of  the 
money  to  us  at  her  death ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
repay  her  in  kind  for  the  very  grasping 
and  covetous  disposition  1  think  she  has 
evinced. 

Accordingly,  there  was  no  quarrel ;  and 
some  four  years  after  the  death  of  her  last 
lamented  found  Mrs.  Banwell  (cetot  circiter 
fifty)  retired  fix>m  the  profession  of  marry¬ 
ing  old  people,  having  amassed  a  compe¬ 
tence  on  which  to  live  fur  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  the  neat  and  pretty  cottage  called 
Woodbury,  situated  just  outside  our  town 
of  Winterford,  where  she  dwelt  at  peace 
with  all  mankind,  and  particularly  respect¬ 
ed  by  shopkeepers,  as  she  paid  cash  for 
everything.  At  this  point  of  Mrs.  Ban¬ 
welTs  history,  when  a  novelist  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  done  with  her,  my  veracious 
story  in  reality  commences,  the  preceding 
portion  being  taken  by  way  of  a  prologue 
necessary  to  its  due  comprehension. 

About  this  time,  an  old  gentleman  of  very 
unassuming  habits  came  to  Winterford,  and 
rented  a  humble  little  cottage  not  far  from 
Mrs.  Banwell’s  more  pretentious  residence 
of  Woodbury.  His  name  was  Chatfield,  a 
little  old  man,  with  very  twinkling  eyes,  and 
a  seedy  wig  of  nut-brown  hair,  as  ^pably 
the  work  of  men’s  fingers  as  the  thatch  over 
his  cottage.  He  must  have  been  very  old 
indeed,  —  how  old,  I  am  afraid  to  guess,  — 
but  his  eyes  had  always  a  contented,  and 
often  a  merry  twinkle,  os  though  secretly 
enjoying  a  joke,  puckering  up  the  very 
crow’s-feet  in  spite  of  themselves.  He  was 
not  a  good-looung  old  man,  for  he  had  a 
complexion  like  a  bad  medlar.  He  lived 
very  friigally,  and  quite  alone,  saving  for  an 
old  housekeeper  who  attended  on  1^,  and 
seldom  went  out,  except  for  half  an  hour’s 
airing  on  foot,  when  the  weather  was  mild. 
His  (uess  was  remarkable  only  for  the  gen¬ 
teel  shabbiness  attained  by  vigorous  brush¬ 
ing  combined  with  long  and  careful  wear. 
He  had  resided  in  Winterford  quite  a 
twelvemonth  without  a  soul  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  him  except  the  milkman,  the  pott- 
man,  and  the  few  tradespeople  who  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  call  for  his  scanty  orders, 
when  it  began  to  be  whispered  ^t  Mr. 
Chatfield  was  very  rich.  It  was  impossible 
to  trace  any  foundation  for  the  rumor ;  but 
once  started,  the  old  man’s  penurious  habits, 
shabby  clothes,  and  reserved  demeanor,  af¬ 
forded,  to  superficial  inquirers,  a  proof  that 
he  was  of  a  miserly  turn.  Folks  were  still 
speculating  on  the  subject,  when,  one  day, 
looking  out  of  her  drawing-room  window, 
Mrs.  Banwell  saw  this  identical  Mr.  Chat¬ 
field  clinging  to  her  garden-railings  for  sup¬ 
port,  as  uough  taken  suddenly  ill.  In  real 
alarm,  the  widow  went  out,  and  finding  him 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  speechless,  at  once  ob¬ 
tained  assistance  to  convey  him  to  his  cot¬ 
tage.  Arrived  there,  Mrs.  Banwell  and 
those  neighbors  who  had  accompanied  her. 


waited  down  stairs,  in  Mr.  Chatfield’s  little 
front  parlor,  to  hear  the  doctor’s  opinion  of 
the  case.  Whilst  waiting,  the  widow  re¬ 
garded  the  room  with  some  curiosity,  to  see 
if  it  afforded  any  evidence  of  Mr.  Chat- 
field’s  rumored  wealth.  None,  apparently. 
'The  furniture  was  scanty,  poor,  and  of  the 
precise  <I%£ce  of  shabbiness  of  the  owner’s 
clothes.  The  one  thing  distinctive  about 
the  room  was  that  it  belonged  obviously  to 
a  man  who  had  to  do  with  ships.  It  was 
hung  with  shipping  pictures,  —  lithognrohs 
mostly,  —  representing  screw  and  paddle 
steamers,  with  particulars  of  tonnage  and 
horse-power,  plans  and  sections  of  'vessels, 
together  with  drawings  of  various  clipper- 
built  barks  and  brigs  of  large  size.  Sev¬ 
eral  models  of  vessels  were  placed  about 
the  room,  and  these,  with  the  pictures,  con¬ 
stituted  the  sole  articles  of  an  ornamental 
character,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  very  old 
chess-boaid,  marked  “  History  of  England, 
in  Two  Volumes”;  and  another  much 
smaller  volume  of  dark  wood,  about  four 
inches  by  three,  in  shape  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  like  a  small  prayer-book,  which 
occupi^  a  proiDinent  {x>sition  on  the  man-  ; 
tel-thelf.  Presently,  the  doctor  came  down, 
and  stated  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm, 
that  Mr.  Chatfield  would  do  very  well,  his 
attack  having  been  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  general  debUity. 

On  returning  home,  still  thinking  about 
Mr.  Chatfield  and  his  probable  connection 
with  the  shipping  interest,  it  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Banwell  to  write  to  her  nephew,  Mr. 
Loney,  who,  from  his  position  in  St.  Kath¬ 
arine’s  Docks,  had  largely  to  do  with  ship¬ 
ping.  So,  by  way  ofpostscript  to  a  friendly 
letter,  she  said,  “  By  the  by,  we  have  a 
strange  old  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  cot¬ 
tage  near  mine,  —  a  Mr.  Chatfield,  —  and  a 
silly  report  has  got  about  that  he  is  rich. 
It  appears  he  has  had  to  do  with  shipping 
in  some  way,  and  if  so,  I  thought  it  possi¬ 
ble  you  might  know  something  of  him.  It 
is  the  merest  curiosity  on  my  part,  but  one 
does  like  to  know  who  one’s  neighbors  are.” 

Now,  it  so  happened  Mr.  Loney  did  know 
Mr.  Chatfield  very  well,  having  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  him  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  having  also  spent  many  pleasant  even¬ 
ings  at  the  old  gentleman’s  house  in  London 
in  past  times.  Tossing  the  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  said,  “  Here ’s  my  blessed  old  step- 
aunt,  I  do  verily  believe,  looking  out  a  step- 
uncle  for  me.” 

However,  after  a  little  consideration,  he 
wrote  a  reply  to  Mrs.  BanwelTs  letter.  ’The 
part  relating  to  Mr.  Chatfield  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Respecting  your  inquiry  about  Mr. 
Chatfield,  I  knew  him  for  many  years  whilst 
he  was  in  London,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
pay  him  my  respects  when  I  come  to  Win- 
teriord.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  precise 
amount  of  his  wealth,  but  this  I  can  tell 
you,  that  although  he  has  now  renounced 
all  active  connection  with  the  shipping  in¬ 
terest,  he  is  at  the  present  time  a  part-owner 
of  a  vessel  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
tons  burden.  I  must  say  no  more,  and  even 
this  is  in  strict  confidence,  as  Mr.  Chatfield 
is  an  eccentric  person,  and  particularly  reti¬ 
cent  about  his  affairs. 

Mr.  Loney  was  wrong  in  his  surmise  about 
Mrs.  Banwell.  To  do  me  widow  justice,  her 
intentions  were  not  matrimonial ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  old  Mr. 
Chatfield’s  welfare,  and  commenced  sending 
daily  to  ask  after  his  health,  —  a  simple  civil¬ 
ity  which  none  but  the  uncharitable  could 
misconstrue,  except  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  not  done  so  before. 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  the  old  man 
used  his  first  strength  to  call  at  Woodbury 
Cottage,  and  thank  Mrs.  Banwell  for  the 
assistant  rendered  him  when  taken  ill,  and 
for  her  solicitude.  'The  widow  on  her  part 
was  particularly  gracious.  She  chided  nim 
for  kMping  himself  so  much  shut  up  from 
intercourse  with  other  people,  and  told  him 
plainly  that  society  was  what  he  wanted,  and 
what  he  must  have.  And  she  insisted  that 
this  his  first  visit  was  to  be  the  prelude  of  a 
great  many  more. 

“  My  good  Mr.  Chatfield,  you  really  must 
do  as  1  prescribe.  What  are  we  here  for  in 
this  wond,  if  not  to  minister  to  each  other’s 
comforts  ?  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  bury 
yourself  underground  like  a  mole.  And  1 
do  insist  that  whenever  you  feel  a  little  dull 
or  lonely,  as  you  must  feel  at  times  —  a  man 
used  to  active  life  such  as  yourself — that 
you  come  over  here  for  a  little  cheerful 
change.  And  if  you  do  not  come  often,  I 
shall  come  to  see  you  in  a  neighborly  way, 
and  try  and  cheer  you  up.  We  are  both  of 
us  too  old  for  the  world  to  talk  nonsense 
about,  and  may  as  well  be  sociable.” 

Mr.  Chatfield  seemed  unaffectedly  sur- 
I  prised.  His  shrewd  little  eyes  puzzled  over 


Mrs.  Banwell’s  face,  to  find  some  motive  for 
her  interest  in  his  happiness, — but  gave  it 
up.  However,  he  at  once  promised  to  avail 
himself  of  her  kindness. 

“  It  if  lonely  at  times,”  he  said,  "  for  I 
have  neither  chick  nor  child  belonging  to 
me  to  write  me  a  letter  even.  And  it  is  the 
more  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Banwell,  because  I 
am  a  poor  man,  —  a  very  poor  man,  mum. 
But  then  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
make  a  rich  man,  don’t  it,  mum  ?  ” 

“  Very  true,”  assented  the  widow. 

“  How  much  money  do  yon  think  now,  for 
instance  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Chatfield. 

“  Well,  really,  that  altogether  depends 
upon  circumstances  of  position ;  but  would 
you  not  think  twenty  thousand  pounds 
enough  to  make  the  generality  of  people 
rich  ?” 

“  More  than  that,  mum ;  that ’s  not  enough 
to  satisfy  a  man,  —  only  enough  to  give  him 
an  appetite  for  more ;  and  at  five  times  that, 
a  man  would  feel  hungry  stilL” 

“  Gracious  I  Mr.  Chatfield,  yon  ’re  never 
contented.” 

“  That ’s  where  ’t  is,  mum.  You 've  hit 
it :  no  one  is  rich  till  he  is  content.” 

“  Are  you  content,  then,  yourself?  ” 

“No,  mum,  I  ain’t;  an^  what’s  more, 
ain’t  likely  to  be,  or  to  meet  the  man  who 
is.” 

Mrs.  Banwell  had  at  first  thought  the 
old  gentleman  was  going  to  give  her  some 
notion  of  the  extent  oi  his  resources,  but 
found  he  was  only  talking  in  a  circle,  to 
leave  off  where  he  began,  which  aggravated 
her  as  much  as  his  persutent  use  of  the 
word  “mum.” 

However,  Mr.  Chatfield  soon  became  a 
constant  visitev  at  Woodbury  Cottage,  and 
the  widow  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  on  being  installed  in  his  good  graces. 
She  gave  a  goodlv  number  oS  rarties,  and 
invit^  him  to  all  of  them.  He  always 
came,  scrupulously  nest  and  clean,  but  in  a 
well-wom  dress  coat,  and  a  wig  a  shade 
better  than  the  one  he  usually  mounted.  In 
point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Banwell  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  the  old  fellow,  and,  what 
is  more,  thought  it  money  well  laid  out. 
Some  months  passed  so.  Then  Mr.  Loney 
came  down  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  his  aunt, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  smoked  his  pipe 
more  than  once  at  Mr.  Chatfield’s. 

From  that  time,  Mr.  Chatfield  became 
less  reserved  in  his  allusions  to  his  own  for¬ 
tune  when  in  Mrs.  BanwelTs  company.  He 
even  admitted  to  her  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
part-owner  in  a  vessel  of  large  tonnage,  — 
and  in  addition  to  that,  spoke  of  dividends 
he  was  receiving  from  another  source,— 
not  obtrusively,  but  in  the  most  casual  man¬ 
ner  in  conversation.  'The  reason  of  this 
change,  not  to  make  any  mystery  about  it, 
was,  that  he  had  either  discovered  himself, 
or  else  (and  more  likely)  Mr.  Loney  had 
helped  him  to  discern  that  the  lively  inter¬ 
est  the  widow  took  in  him  and  his  affairs 
was  not  wholly  of  an  unselfish  nature.  Not 
that  he  had  any  dread  of  being  married, 
like  the  butcher  or  the  money-lender,  whose 
fate  he  had  heard  about  firom  Mr.  Loney ; 
not  at  all :  he  saw  Mrs.  Banwell  had  other 
notions  respecting  him.  'Those  two,  meta¬ 
phorically  speakii^,  the  Y ampire  had  cooked 
before  eating.  (Had  they  not  both  passed 
the  fires  of  Hymen  first  ? )  But  sne  did 
not  mean  to  marrv  Mr.  Chatfield.  It  was 
her  desire  to  eat  Mr.  Chatfield  raw,  without 
any  cooking.  However,  her  victim  recon¬ 
ciled  himseu  to  his  horrible  prospects  with 
the  best  grace  imaginable,  and  with  the 
utmost  docility  even  prepared  to  truss  him¬ 
self  ready  for  the  Vampire’s  table,  as  fol- 
,  lows. 

;  One  day  he  walked  into  Mrs.  BanwelTs 
sitting-room,  apparently  perturbed  in  his 
mind. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Mr.  Chat¬ 
field  ?  ” 

“  O  mum,”  he  said,  “  I ’ve  had  some 
money  left  me.” 

“  Surely  a  legacy  is  no  cause  fiw  sor¬ 
row?”  she  remarked. 

“  It  ought  to  be,  mum,  if  the  person  who 
leaves  it  is  dear  enough  to  us  to  make  the 
gift  really  valuable.  But  I  did  n’t  say  any 
one  had  left  me  money,  but  the  other  wav, 
—  the  money  has  left  me.  It  is  not  mucii, 
but  enough  to  worry  about,  and  enough  to 
remind  me  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I 
shall  soon  leave  all  my  money.  I  am  going, 
mum,  to  make  my  will.  I  have  no  near 
relative  in  the  world ;  I  have  outlived  them 
all.  The  question  is,  who  am  I  to  leave  it 
to  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Really,  Mr.  Chaffield  —  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  —  and  to  me  —  I  don’t  know  what  to 
say.”  She  hesitated.  “  There  are  hospi¬ 
tals.” 

“  Yes,  mum,  there  are  hospitals.  'There 
are  also  penitentiaries.  But  there  are  also 
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friendt,  —  firiends,  who,  though  they  may  I  the  past  year  or  two,  by  generous  diet.  His 
now  see  in  a  legacy  no  cause  of  sorrow  —  ”  1  deaui  was,  in  truth,  no  Tery  heavy  blow  to 

“  Not  in  the  l^acv  itself,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Banwell,  —  it  was  a  happy  release  to 
Mrs.  Banwell,  trying  Kard  to  cry,  whilst  in  her  as  well  as  to  him.  She  was  getting 
an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  “  but  the  deplorable  tired  of  it;  and  her  sigh  at  receiving  the  in¬ 
event  which  made  it  immediately  payable  telligence  was  one  of  heart-felt  relief, 
would  be  a  cause  of  excruciating  woe.”  Mr.  Loney  came  down  to  the  funeral ;  and 

“  Friends,  mum,”  he  continued,  “  who  when  that  was  over,  the  will  was  read. 
would,  we  will  say,  see  a  matter  of  mourn-  It  was  all  true.  With  the  exception  of 
inz  in  a  legacy  (les,”  he  thought  to  him-  the  few  sticks  of  furniture,  given  to  the 
self,  “  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds’  worth  black  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Banwell  was  bequeathed 
silk  and  crape,  and  very  becoming  wear  to  the  whole  of  the  property,  —  mon^s,  bonds, 
a  woman  of  nCT  would  natu-  securities  of  all  sorts,  and  Mr.  Chatfield’s 

rally  feel  slighted  if  deprived  of  such  a  share  of  the  vessel.  She  was  likewise  left 
cause  of  woe;  friends  who  have  been  gen-  residuary  legatee.  Well,  that  was  a  comfort 
erously  kind  when  the  world  frowned  upon  to  the  mourner,  at  any  rate.  Mrs.  Banwell 
ns,  and  whom  we  can  only  repay  by  leaving  proceeded  to  ask  Mr.  Loney  for  some  pai> 
them  the  handkerchief  of  affliction,  with  tieulars  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased, 
the  blessed  assurance  that  our  loss  is  their  In  reply,  Mr.  Loney  stated,  with  a  wo- 
gain.  O  my  dear  mum,  vou  ’ve  been  a  fill  shake  of  his  head,  that  the  particulars 
true  friend  to  me,  —  yon  know  you  have,  were  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him, 
Have  n’t  vou  ?  ”  '  and  this  enclosed  a  second  note  to  Mrs. 


true  friend  to  me,  —  yon  know  you  have,  were  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him, 
Have  n’t  you  ?  ”  '  1  and  this  enclosed  a  second  note  to  Mrs. 

(“  He  certainly  wander.^,  the  old  silly,”  '  Banwell,  which  note,  he  concluded,  would 
thought  Mrs.  Banwell ;  “  but  for  all  that,  as  I  save  him  the  pain  of  explanation.  The 
good-hearted  an  old  soul  as  ever  breathed.”)  note  to  the  widow  ran  thus  :  — 

J  ^  i  “  Mum  -  ‘  What  are  we  here  for  in  this 

u^  aloud,  you  sl^ld  not  distress  you^lf 

thus.  The  only  advice  I  can  give  is,  that  j  j  ^ 

you  act  on  the  dictates  ^  your  own  ^ner-  You  aiTa  giod  wo- 

ous  impulses ;  and  if,  in^d,  I  am  so  happy  you  have  done  your  dutv.  l^ty  is  its 

as  to  be  deemed  a  friend,  leave  me  at  least  j  therefore  think  that,  on  the 

-  your  regard,  friendships  dearest  legsmy. 

“  Mum.  vou  have  decided  me.  1  will  at  ...  •'  ,  i  j  j 

V  ...  ■  .]  T  I  if  n  speculation,  you  must  admit,  and 

once  zet  the  matter  off  mv  mind.  J  have  .  r  i 

,  &  r  J.  i"  I  .1  .  •  the  security  was  not  first-rate.  I  can  only 

only  one  more  favor  to  beg,  and  that  is,  ^ 

thiU  you  will  kindly  honor  mv  pwr  cotUge  \  ^his  at  least 

with  your  com^nv,  and  make  tea  lor  us  generosity  of  motive  on  mv  part; 

this  ev^ing,  as  I  shall  hav^  the  lawyer  and  was  really  Jisinterl 

his  clerk  there  to  execute  the  d^ument. 

fi  All  mv  moneys  and  securiUes  everywhere 

V^n  the'';idow  arrived  at  Mr.  Chat-  I 

field’s,  she  was  shown  into  the  little  front  I  pnnn  b  to  Htp  nnnnitv 

,  ,  ,  •  1  V  I  me  to  save  just  enough  to  buy  a  lite-annmty, 

room  by  the  housekeej^r,  who  ^d  her  me.  But  l  am  parbownCT 

master  would  be  down  stairs  m  a  lew  min-  I  ,  u-  r  i  „  —a 

.  on.  1  i.  J  .  1  —u  <  of  a  vessel,  —  a  ship  of  large  tonnage  and 

utes.  The  lawyer  had  not  come ;  and  when  i  .  _  i 

,  ,  ,  •  .  ,  ,  VI  R  11  great  value,  —  that  share  I  can  at  least  be- 


the  housekeeper  withdrew,  Mrs.  Banwell  !  ^ 

was  left  quite  alone  in  the  room.  On  a  i  .. 

rickeU'  three-legged  side-table,  she  espied 

Mr.  Chatfield’s  desk.  It  was  not  quite  shut,  ^ 

for  there  was  a  stiffly  folded  parchment, 

which  not  only  prevented  the  desk  shutting,  j 

but  projected  far  enough  to  show  the  nature  !  ° 

of  the  document.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  ‘ 

will,  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Chatfield 

to  read  over  before  executing  it  in  the  even-  i  “  Yes 


qucatli  to  you ;  and  Mr.  Loney  has  my  in¬ 
structions  to  put  you  in  possession  thereof. 
Besides  this,  I  leave  you  (by  particular  re¬ 
quest)  my  regard,  —  friendship’s  dearest 
tribute,  trusting  you  will  not  thi^  it  dearly 
bought.  Yours  truly, 

“  W.  CH.VTFIKLD. 

“To  Mas.  Banwell.” 


to  read  over  before  executing  it  in  the  even-  \  “  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Loney,  going  to  the 

int^.  Listening  for  a  minute,  to  satisfy  her-  '  mantel-shelf ;  “  O  dear,  yes.  It  is  Qjuf® 
sefr  she  was  safe  from  intrusion,  Mrs.  Ban-  Hght  about  the  ship.  The  late  Mr.  Chat- 


well  gently  slipped  the  parchment  from  the  !  field  part-owner  in  a  vessel  of  immense 
desk,  and  hurriedly  skimmed  it  through.  j  tonnage.  And^  this  b  his  part.” 

“  Dear  old  fellow !  ”  she  murmured  to  her-  i  He  placed  in  Mrs.  Banwell’s  hands  a 
self  when  she  had  done;  “he  has  left  me  '  small  and  neat  wooden  volume  about  four 
everything  he  possesses,  except  the  furniture  inches  by  three,  tastefully  inscribed  in  gilt 
—  all  his  estate  real  and  personal,  all  his  !  letters,  “  A  Piece  of  the  Royal  George,” 
moneys  and  investments  in  consols  and  else-  !  _ 

where ;  and,  yes  —  also  his  share  in  the  large  j 

ship  R.  G.  —  ‘of  which,’  it  says,  ‘ my  ex-  M.  Humbeut,  the  Swiss  Minister  at 
ecutor  has  full  and  particular  information  in  Jeddo,  has  lately  published  some  amusing 


M.  Humbeut,  the  Swiss  Minister  at 


a  private  letter  of  instructions.’  And  the 
executor  is  Mr.  Loney.  Well,  that  is  good. 
And  what  a  grateful  old  soul  I  ” 

Hurriedly  replacing  the  document  in  the 
desk  precisely  as  she  found  it,  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  she 
awaited  Mr.  Chatfield’s  advent. 


atfield’s  advent. 


details  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Japanese. 
In  Japan  marriage  is  the  universal  habit. 
Almost  the  only  exceptions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  certain  monastic  orders  and 
among  the  ladies  in  attendance  upon  the 
Empress.  Men  marry  at  about  twenty  and 
women  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  except  in 


There  is  nothing  further  to  say  about  the  the  Buddhist  sects  the  act  is  maiked  by  no 
tea-party,  except  that  the  lawyer  and  his  religious  ceremony.  Among  the  presents 
clerk  arrived  in  good  time,  and  that  after  a  displayed  is  always  to  be  seen  a  double¬ 


course  of  muffins  and  crumpets,  the  will  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Chatfield  and  duly  attested 
by  the  legal  gentlemen.  It  was  not  read 


lipped  vase.  At  a  given  moment  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  advances,  fills  it  with  f-aki,  and 
presents  it  alternately  to  the  bridegroom 


aloud ;  but  from  certain  bliscure  hints  and  and  bride  until  the  goblet  is  emptied.  Un¬ 


allusions,  the  testator  gave  Mrs.  Banwell 


mbol  the  idea  is  conveyed  that 


nnmbtakably  to  understand  what  she  had  together  tlie  husband  and  wife  must  drink 


previously  ascertained  by  her  own  eyesight, 
—  namely,  that  she  was  the  person  princi¬ 
pally  mterested  in  his  bequests. 


the  cup  of  conjugal  life  to  the  dregs,  — 
whether  it  be  filled  with  ambrosia  or  with 
gall.  Japanese  mothers  have  greater  au- 


Fnmi  that  time,  Mrs.  Banwell  became  de-  1  thority  over  their  children  than  their  fa- 
voted  to  the  old  gentleman.  She  was  to  him  I  there,  and  the  rights  of  women  are  so  far 


as  a  daughter,  as  a  niece,  and  as  a  grand-  recognized  in  the  country  that  a  woman  has 
child.  She  studied  his  comforts,  made  him  wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  Mikados.  But  to 
presents,  and  laid  out  herself  and  her  money  return  to  the  home  life.  The  law  of  the 


to  please  him  in  every  way. 

The  worst  of  him  was,  he  was  so  tough. 
The  butcher  and  the  money-lender  were 
nothing  to  Mr.  Chatfield.  He  only  seemed  to 
thrive  and  to  grow  voungcr  and  stronger  for 


wielSed  the  sceptre  of  the  Mikados.  But  to 
return  to  the  home  life.  The  law  of  the 
country  insists  that  each  child  shall  be  daily 
exposed  to  the  air  without  clothes  and  with 
its  head  shaved  and  in  spite  of  both  rain 
and  sun.  During  infancy'  the  child’s  ordi¬ 
nary  playmates  are  a  fat,  short-legged  dog. 


relinquishing  his  fragal  habits  in  favor  of  and  fatter  tailless  cat.  Instruction  is  never 


dining  three  times  a  week  at  Woodbury 
Cottage.  Yet  Mrs.  Banwell  dared  not  relax 


forced  upon  either  parents  or  children ;  it  is 
supposed  to  recommend  itself  naturally  by 


her  attentions  lest  the  old  man  should  alter  its  own  intrinsic  merits ;  and  every  man 


his  will.  Three  or  four  yo.ars  passed  so 
lightly'  over  Mr.  Chatfield’s  head  that  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life ; 
and  the  widow  began  to  fear  be  would  outlive 
her  after  all. 

However,  one  winter’s  morning,  without 
any  premonitorv  illness,  the  old  man  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  There  was  an  ex- 


and  woman  throughout  the  empire  is  able 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  The  thirtieth 
day  after  birth  every  citizen  receives  liis 
first  name;  on  attaining  his  majority  he 
takes  a  second,  a  third  on  his  marriage,  a 
fourth  on  being  invested  with  any  public 
function,  which  he  changes  upon  attaining 
each  higher  grade,  and  so  on  to  the  name 


amination,  but  of  a  purely  formal  kind,  for  given  to  him  after  his  death.  The  last  is 
that  he  bad  died  of  natural  causes  was  as  engraved  on  his  tomb,  and  be  is  by  it  known 
plain  as  that  his  life  had  been  eked  out,  for  to  all  succeeding  generations. 


Dear  face,  so  sweet,  so  calm,  so  sad. 
Unasked,  I  see  thee  gliding  near. 

Now  all  the  world  is  fair  and  glad, 

Why  art  thou  here  ? 

When  first  the  year  begins, to  wake, 

'rhy  shadow  hills  on  flower  and  leaf, 

Till  every  blossom  seems  to  take 
A  touch  of  grief. 

Sweet  face  I  thy  beauty  brings  a  shade 
Between  the  twilight  and  the  moon ; 
Almost  my  spirit  shrinks,  afriud. 

In  nights  of  June. 

Calm  face  1  tliou  risest  in  the  hour 

When  plunging  tempests  have  their  will ; 
I  thank  thee  —  near  so  sweet  a  power 
My  heart  is  still. 

Sad  face  I  there  is  no  hour  of  mirth 
To  me  or  fellow-reveller  given. 

But  thou  dost  breathe  on  things  of  earth 
llic  balms  of  heaven. 

Dear  face  !  so  calm,  so  sweet,  so  sad. 
Unasked,  I  see  thee  gliding  near. 

'  Though  all  the  world  Im  fair  and  glad, 

Slav  with  me  here. 


THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

^pHERE  is  an  obsolete  journal  of  fashion 
X  called  La  Belle  Assemble'e,  which  con¬ 
tains  descriptions,  not  only  of  various  and 
elaborate  modes  of  costume  —  delightful  to 
ladies  —  but  also  of  the  favorite  forms  of  di¬ 
version  of  its  time ;  and  in  one  of  the  num¬ 
bers  for  the  year  1800,  the  curious  reader 
may  find  an  article  on  the  recreations  of 
Paris,  which  rives  an  account  of  the  'Thdatre 
Fran^ais,  and  especially  of  the  demeanor  of 
the  audience  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
The  passage  is  worth  transcribing,  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  some  national  eharacteristics  of 
the  French  people  which  have  not  caught 
the  infection  of  change  amongst  all  the 
changing  fashions  brought  forth  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seventy  years. 

“  The  moment  the  curtain  is  seen  to  rise,” 
says  the  writer  in  the  old  periodical,  “  that 
instant  confusion  (urns  itself' into  order.  Un¬ 
like  our  countrymen,  who  call  for  silence  bv 
the  word  itself,  the  French  express  their  wish 
for  attention  by  a  nobe  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  prolongation  of  the  syllable  ish. 
After  the  curtain  is  once  up,  it  is  expected 
that  no  person  should  interrupt  the  perform¬ 
ance  ;  the  established  rule  of  a  French  audi¬ 
ence  is  universal  attention.” 

This  attitude  of  attention  is  the  same  at 
the  Thdfttre  Francais  now  as  then.  There 
is  the  same  order,  the  same  absolute  silence 
observed,  the  same  complete  sympathy  with 
the  progress  of  the  drama.  Any  casual  in¬ 
terruption  is  instantly  suppressed :  silk 
dresses  are  not  allowed  to  rustic,  fans  must 
not  flatter,  no  whispers  must  circulate ;  the 
audience  is  expected  to  exist,  for  the  time 
being,  only  for  the  actors,  as  the  actors  exist 
only  for  the  audience.  Between  the  acts  of 
the  piece  comes  the  relaxation.  Then  most 
of  the  spectators  leave  their  scats  and  throng 
the  antechambers  of  the  theatre,  where  the 
imagination  still  finds  a  stimulus  in  art. 
Grand  statues  of  dramatists,  players,  and 
poets  have  their  dwelling-place  here,  giving 
dignity  to  the  amusement  of  the  bour,  as 
they  suggest  the  immortality  of  genius. 
The  hour  passes;  the  play  is  acted  out 
when  the  curtain  falls;  but  the  ci'cative 
power  which  brings  a  noble  drama  into  ex¬ 
istence  remains  a  treasured  memory  for  a 
great  nation.  The  marble  statue  of  the  man 
is  the  symbol  of  his  genius  carved  out  for 
unborn  ages.  The  player  who  intensified 
the  passions  and  realiz^  the  beauty  which 
the  poet  conceived  stands  by  his  side  in 
sculptured  glory,  and  shares  his  immor¬ 
tality. 

An  author  or  an  actor,  passing  through 
these  halls,  feels  the  stir  of  ambition  within 
him,  and  a  spectator  entering  them,  full  of 
the  emotions  which  the  stage  has  excited, 
feels  satisfied  that  these  arc  not  v.ain  things, 
and  returns  to  the  next  lift  of  the  curtain 
with  a  deepened  interest.  When  audiences 
and  actors  are  in  such  a  condition  of  mutual 
sympathy,  the  actors  are  impelled  to  great 
efforts.  An  audience  so  attentive  does  not 
overlook  excellence  in  the  smallest  perform¬ 
ance —  even  in  the  delivery  of  a  message 
—  and  therefore  every  player  has  a  suffi¬ 
cient  motive  for  doing  his  best. 

A  complete  harmony  —  which  is  justness 
of  proportion  —  an  adec^uate  skill  in  all  the 
parts  and  in  their  combination,  result  from 
these  influences,  and  an  acted  drama  at  the 
Francais  is  a  work  of  high  art.  When  such 


players  and  such  an  audience  are  dealing 
with  the  work  of  a  great  author,  the  excel¬ 
lence  produced  is  of  that  kind  which  makes 
a  |H‘rmanent  impression  of  delight  upon  the 
mind. 

There  is  a  dramatic  poem  by  Alfred  de 
Musset,  little  known  in  England,  called 
“  La  Nuit  d’Oetobre.”  It  is  not  a  play, 
it  is  a  dialogue  which  takes  place  between 
the  poet  and  his  muse.  The  poet  — who  is 
the  victim  of  a  fatal  passion,  whose  soul  is 
stained,  whose  life  is  corrupted  by  the  poi¬ 
son  of  a  misplaced  love  —  is  sitting  by  his 
deserted  hearth  in  gloomy  meditation  when 
his  muse  addresses  him  with  tender  re¬ 
proach.  Why  has  he  neglected  her  ?  why 
has  he  abandoned  the  dominion  of  beauty 
and  truth  which  she  had  opened  to  him  ? 
In  reply,  he  tells  the  history  of  his  be¬ 
trayal  and  bis  great  despair;  she  answers 
with  compassion  and  with  an  exhortation 
to  return  to  her,  and  in  her  pure  embrace 
to  soothe  his  bruised  heart,  to  accept  the 
bitter  past  as  a  wholesome  medicine,  to 
slake  his  burning  thirst  at  the  sweet  waters 
of  the  stream  of  Helicon,  to  take  her  band 
again  and  suffer  her  to  lead  him  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  eternal  glory.  The  poet  Ibtens, 
throws  off  his  consuming  lethargy,  wor¬ 
ships,  and  is  reconciled ;  and  so  the  piece 
concludes,  —  a  piece  depending  fur  its  in¬ 
terest  exclusively'  upon  the  poetry  of  its 
passion  and  upon  the  truth  with  which  this 
ixietry  is  rendered  in  recitation.  The  dia¬ 
logue  is  confined  to  two  per.sons,  one  of 
whom  is  a  visionary  being  liehind  a  veil, 
and  tliere  is  no  movement  but  that  of  in¬ 
ward  passion.  No  stir  from  without,  no 
interruption  even  for  a  single  instant  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  poet’s  study,  no  scenic  effect, 
no  action  beyond  the  gestures  of  one  un- 
happy  man.  There  is  probably  no  stage  in 
the  universe  but  that  of  the  Fran<,'ais  where 
such  a  representation  could  attract  and  sat¬ 
isfy  an  audience ;  there  it  does  both  satisfy 
and  attract,  and  when  Mdlle.  Favart  and 
M.  Delaunay  arc  playing  in  it,  the  pit  is  in¬ 
conveniently  crowded,  and  yet  the  .silence 
of  the  throng  is  like  that  of  a  single  rapt 
listener. 

But  where  is  the  English  pit,  gallery,  or 
dress  circle  which  could  tolerate  these  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  poi't’s  mind  with  no  other  aid 
from  without  tnan  that  of  the  muse  at  the 
back  of  the  scene,  veiled,  following  bis  steps 
with  slow,  floating  movement  extending  her 
arms  compas.-iunatcly  towards  him,  but 
never  meeting  hi.s  eye? 

It  would  be  less  impossible  to  find  trage¬ 
dians  in  Louden  capable  of  performing,  than 
auditors  capable  of  listening  to  such  a  scene ; 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  great 
metropolis  we  cannot  at  the  present  day  as¬ 
semble  a  full  audience  willing  to  listen  with 
undivided  attention  to  a  dramatic  poem  or 
a  poetical  drama.  We  have,  indeea,  no  es¬ 
tablished  drama,  no  play  house  where  the 
manager  can  afford  to  wait.  The  Frau9ais 
and  the  Opdra  Comique,  the  Odcon,  the 
Cliiitclet,  and  the  Grand  Opdra,  all  the 
bouses  in  Paris  where  the  performances  are 
the  most  finished  and  where  the  best  pieces 
are  produced,  receive  support  I’roni  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  London  every  play  produced  is  a 
money  speculation,  and  must  therefore  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  the  immediate  giatification  of 
the  masses ;  and  the  mass  is  generally  vul¬ 
gar,  and  prefers  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
food.  Audiences  require  to  be  educated  by 
the  drama  before  they  can  appreciate  it. 
The  Francois,  not  depending  for  support 
solelyr  on  the  immediate  applause  of  the 
public,  has  had  time  to  direct  and  improve 
its  taste,  and  in  tliis  way  every  first  repre¬ 
sentation  at  this  house  is  sure  of  assembling 
a  circle  of  instructed  critics.  A  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  importance  is  attached  to 
representations  which  make  a  portion  of  the 
national  pride  of  the  people,  and  the  study 
of  the  tragedian  is  that  of  an  artist  whose 
skill  is  well  understood  and  appreciated  in 
all  its  details.  A  piece  whicn  has  gone 
through  forty-eight  rehearsals  is  still  an¬ 
nounced  as  “  in  preparation  ” ;  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  till  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  perform¬ 
ance.  At  the  Opiira  Comique  “La  petite 
Fadette,”  and  “Le  promier  Jour  de  Bon- 
heur,”  are  as  remarkable  for  exquisite  fin¬ 
ish  and  smoothness  as  the  “  Nuit  d’Oetobre,” 
or  “  II  ne  faut  jurer  de  rien,”  or  “  Paul  For- 
estier,”  or  “  Le  Menteur,”  at  the  Francais. 
'The  performances  at  the  unendowed  theatres 
are  not  equal  to  these  in  completeness  and 
harmony.  Where  there  is  a  French  com¬ 
pany  there  will  generally  be  found  some  tal¬ 
ent  and  often  some  genius ;  but  it  is  not  the 
cleverness  of  one  or  two  players  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  perfect  work  of  art,  but  tlie  indefat¬ 
igable  drilling  of  a  company,  and  the  care¬ 
ful  cherishing  of  every  germ  of  ability  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  every  part. 
Wherever  a  playhouse  is  a  mere  specu- 
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passion,  and  had  tempered  the  horror  of  his 
situations  with  some  alternations  of  repose 
and  sweetness.  If  such  writers  as  Victor 
Hugo,  Feuillet,  and  Augier  throw  off  the 
restraints  of  true  art,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
violent  and  startling  effects,  abandon  deco¬ 
rum  and  dignity,  the  |dayers  will  come  by 
degrees  to  ibllow  their  example,  and  instead 
of  such  finished  artists  as  Favart  and  De¬ 
launay,  we  shall  have  shriekers  and  grima^ 
eers.  Things  have  not  yet  arrived  at  so 
bad  a  pass  as  this  ;  but  the  tendency  of  the 
modern  school  of  fiction  in  France  (and  in 
England  also)  is  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
the  buriness  of  the  honest  critic  to  speak 
words  of  warning  while  there  is  yet  time. 
The  English  acted  drama  is  past  hope  —  it 
is  dead,  without  a  chance  of  resurrection ; 
but  the  French  stage  lives  yet,  is  still  vig¬ 
orous,  is  still  fresh,  and  still  maintains  the 
elements  of  beauty  w:ithin  it  uncorrupted. 
It  runs  the  risk  or  descending  to  a  lower, 
but  it  has  the  means  of  rising  to  a  higher 


a  hasty  retreat  from  the  tent,  and  hurried 
to  his  own  quarters. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  Taylor, 
the  V^ater  poet,  gave  an  account  of  one 
Nicholas  Wood,  a  Kentish  man,  vh«  had  a 
power  of  stowing  away  a  marvdioaa  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  at  a  me^  .  He  was  cite^ted 
with  having  on  one  o^scaeion,  devow^d  a 
whole  raw  sheep ;  on  apother,  three  dozen 
pigeons;  on  a  third,  seventl  rabbits;  on  a 
fourth,  eighteen  ya^  of  Uaek  pudding; 
while  on  two  other  occasions  the  quantities 
set  down  were  sixty  pound#  of  cherries  and 
three  pecks  of  damsons.  But  it  will  be 
better  to  disbelieve  these  statements,  and 
attend  to  the  more  moderate  though  still 
startling  account;  given  by  Taylor,  that 
Two  Toynes  of  mutton  and  one  loyne  of 
real  were  but  as  three  sprats  to  him.  Once, 
at  Sir  W arham  St.  Leger’s  house,  he  showed 
himself  so  violent  of  teeth  and  stomach  that 
he  ate  as  much  as  would  have  served  thirty 
men,  so  that  his  belly  was  like  to  turn  bank¬ 
rupt  and  bresdc,  but  that  the  serving-man 
tiumed  him  to  the  fire,  and  anoint^  his 
paunch  with  grease  and  butter  to  make  it 
stretch  and  hold;  and  afterwards,  being 
laid  in  bed,  he  slept  eight  hours,  and  fasted 
all  the  while,  which,  when  the  knight  under¬ 
stood,  he  commanded  him  to  be  laid  in  the 
stocks,  and  there  to  endure  as  long  as  he 
had  lain  bedrid  with  eating.”  In  the  time 
of  George  the  Furst  there  wa.s  a  man  who, 
in  a  fit  of  religions  enthusiasm,  tried  to 
maintain  a  Lenten  fast  of  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  Breaking  down  in  this  resolu¬ 
tion  after  a  few  days,  he  took  revenge  on 
himself  by  becoming  an  enormous  eater, 
devouring  large  quantities  of  raw  ^sh  with 
much  avidity.  Somewhat  over  a  century 
ago,  a  Polish  soldier,  presented  to  the  court 
of  Saxony  as  a  marvel  of  voracity,  one  day 
ate  twenty  pounds  of  beef  and  half  of  a 
roasted  calfl  About  the  same  time  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  apiuvnlice  to  a  Thames  water¬ 
man.  ate  five  pounds  of  shoulder  of  lamb 
and  two  quarts  of  green  peas  in  fifty  minutes. 
An  achievement  of  almut  equal  gluttony 
was  that  of  a  brewer’s  man,  who,  at  an  inn 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  demolished  a  roast 
goose  of  six  pounds’  weight,  a  quartern  loaf, 
and  three  quarts  of  porter  in  a  hour  and 
eighteen  minutes.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  a  watchmaker’s  appren¬ 
tice,  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  devoured  a  leg  of  poi^  weighing 
six  pounds,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
peas  pudding,  washing  down  these  comesti¬ 
bles  with  a  pint  of  brandy  taken  off  in  two 
draughts.  A  few  years  afterwards  there 
was  a  bpcgiV^  at  (hittingen  who  on  more 


the  former  paragraphs  in  this  article  con¬ 
tain  incidental  notices  of  persons  swallow¬ 
ing  mineral  substances  of  various  kinds; 
and  it  appears  that  medical  men  recognize 
a  disease  called  lithophi^,  or  stone-eating. 
Persons  have  been  known  to  devour,  not 
merely  spiders  and  flies,  toads  and  serpents, 
and  other  living  creatures, —  not  merely 
cotton,  hair,  piqier,  and  wood,  but  cinders, 
sand,  earth,  clay,  chalk,  .flint,  glass,  stone, 
musket-ballets,  and  earthenware.  One  man 
could  swallow  billiard-balls  and  gold  and 
silver  watches.  There  is  an  acciemted  case 
in  the  medical  journals  of  New  York  for 
1822,  of  a  man  who  could  swsdlow  clasp- 
knives  with  impunity;  bat  on  one  day  he 
overshot  the  mark,  by  swallowing  fourteen : 
it  killed  him.  If  we.would  go  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  all  these  kinds  of  voracity,  we 
should  have  to  establish  three  grades,  — 
digesting  without  mastication,  swallowing 
without  digesting,  and  simplv  swallowing 
without  either  mastication  w  digestion.  But 
every  one  can  trace  this  matter  for  himself. 
As  to  earth-eating,  the  young  women  of 
certain  lands  are  said  to  eat  chu  and  clay, 
to  improve  their  complexions. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the 
limitation  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at 
once  is  brought  awnt  rather  by  the  effects 
of  fumes  and  vapors  upon  the  bnun  than 
by  an  exhaustion  of  the  deglntitory  powers 
of  the  eater.  One  of  those  peisons  to  whom 
a  whole  joint  is  a  mere  trifle  was  tempted 
to  accept  a  wager  to  the  effect  that  he  could 
not  take  three  shillings’  worth  of  bread  and 
ale  at  a  meal.  The  man  who  laid  the  wager 
provided  twelve  new  hot  penny  loaves,  and 
steeped  them  in  several  quarts  of  ale.  The 
effect  of  the  ale  upon  the  hot  crumb  of  the 
bread  was  such  as  to  send  eff  the  glutton 
into  a  drowsy  helplessness  long  before  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  his  allotted  task, 
and  he  was  greatly  mortified  afterwards  at 
having  lost  trie  wager. 

If  the  propensity  be  really  due  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition  of  the  system,  a  morbid 
craving  which  physiologist#  and  physicians 
can  trace  to  an  organic  somree,  me  person 
is  no  more  to  blame  than  other  patients 
suffering  under  maladies.  But  if  he  boasts 
of  his  achievements,  and  makes  them  the 
subject  of  beta,  we  can  have  no  difliculty  in 
settling  the  degree  of  reprobation  due  to 
him.  About  fmrty  years  ago  there  was  an 
inscription  on  the  window  of  a  small  road¬ 
side  inn,  between  Peckham  and  Syden¬ 
ham,  recording  such  a  boost ;  whether 
railways  and  other  novelties  have  swept 
it  away,  we  cannot  tell,  but  Hone  de¬ 
scribed  it  thus :  — 

“  March  16, 1810, 

Thoau  Mount  Jooei  dined  here, 

K«t  six  pounds  ot  bncoo,  drank  nineteen  pots  of  beer.^ 

It  is  nonsense,  and  a  libel  upon  the  four- 
footed  races,  to  call  such  exhibitious  of 
gluttony  brutal  or  beastly ;  seeing  that  real 
brutes  and  beasts  eat  only  when  they  are 
hungry,  and  leave  off  when  they  have  had 
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pedantic  trammels  of  their  classical  drama, 
have  developed  a  quantity  of  poetry  of  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  incapable.  Victor 
Hugo  and  Althsd  de  Musset  are  acknowl- 
cd"ed  by  all  nations  in  their  different  ways 
as  eminent  dramatic  poets,  and  M.  Cop- 
pf  e,  for  that  one  production  of  “  Le  Pas¬ 
sant,”  deserves  to  be  named  ip  the  same 
category. 

clever  writers  of  comedy  and  romantic 
drama  are  too  abundant  for  any  satisfactory 
selection,  but  Augier,  Sardou,  and  Feuillet 
are  the  names  which  the  must  immediately 

ftresent  themselves  for  distinction  in  that 
ong  list.  But  as  some  evil  is  wont  to  be 
associated  with  the  good  of  this  world,  we 
find  that  the  new  Ireedom  which  has  opened 
a  way  for  the  imagination  of  the  dramatic 
poet  has  also  given  admittance  to  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  unsound  thought,  which  substitutes 
the  abnormal  for  the  true,  and  puts  fever  in 
the  place  of  force.  The  danger  that  the 
genius  of  France  incurs  at  present  consists 
in  the  spasm  and  contortion  which  the  ro¬ 
mantic  school  has  encouraged,  and  which 
writers  of  such  extraordinary  gifts  as  Victor 
Hugo  and  Octave  Feuillet  ought  to  have 
had  the  strength  to  renounce.  M.  Octave 
Fcuillet’s  last  tragedy,  called  “Julie,”  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  a  domestic  tragedy ;  a 
painful,  fatal  passion  absorbs  the  unhappy 
woman  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  from  toe 
first  to  the  last  scene,  culminating  in  her 
death.  She  dies  of  her  internal  anguish. 
'The  play,  though  the  plot  is  of  a  disagreea¬ 
ble  nature,  is  not  an  offence  against  morals, 
but  it  is  an  offence  against  art.  No  human 
being  coidd  take  any  touch  of  pollution 
from  this  drama.  The  penalty  of  the 
transgrei^r  is  very  bitter,  and  there  is  no 
scene  of  alluring  tenderness  to  soften  its 
effect 

But  young  authors  desiring  to  imitate  M. 
Feuillet  would  '  be  likely  to  enlarge  the 
sphece  of  bad  art  by  working  with  such  a 
model  before  them,  —  for  it  is  only  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  emotion  which  atones  for  the 
manner  of  its  development.  TTfiat  intensity 
of  passion,'  reached  ny  the  master’s  hand, 
absorbs  all  the  feeling  and  suspends  the 
judgmeht  of  the  spectator ;  but  the  slight¬ 
est  shortcoming  would  make  it  revolting  to 
the  ta.stc.  Indeed,  the  least  failure  of 
strength  in  the  actress  would  be  fatal  to  the 
piece,  even  as  it  stands,  and  M.  Feuillet 
would  hardly  hsive  ventured  upon  his  con¬ 
cluding  scene  if  he'  had  not  known  the  pe- 
(‘uliai*  genius  of  Mdlle.  Favart.  So  much 
regard  for  the  special  talent  of  an  actress  is 
not  good  either  for  author  or  player,  and  a 
beautiful  drama  is  rarely  produced  under 
such  an  influence.  The  great  fault  in  the 
construction  of  M.  Feuillet’s  “  Julie  ”  con¬ 
sists  in  its  monotony  of  pain,  —  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  relief  whiim  beauty  gives,  or 
should  give,  to  the  severest  trageidy.  Such 
a  reliet  is  afforded  in  the  ternble  tragedy 
of  “  Lear  ”  by  the  tenderness  of  Cordelia 
and  the  devotion  of  the  fool  to  his  master ; 
and  no  perfect  master  of  his  art  would  allow 
any  great  tragic  work  to  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  touch  of  beauty  of  this  kind.  The 
true  poet  will  not  be  content  merely  to  lac¬ 
erate  the  imagination ;  he  will  also  elevate 
and  soothe  it  The  scourge  is  too  much  in 
use  in  the  modern  French  romantic  school, 
and  thi^  imaginative  fhculties  of  the  reader 
or  spebtator  are  in  danger  of  being  blunted 
or  stunned  by  a  long  course  of  this  savage, 
treatment.  It  is  to  ^  found  in  many  of  the 
late  productions  of  the  French  dramatists, 
and  in  some  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
poets,  as  in  Victor  Hugo’s  play  of  “  Le  Roi 
s’amuse,”  which  is  in  some  respects  a  grand 
production,  and  which  would  have  taken  its 
place  among  the  masterpieces  of  creative 
genius  if  the  poet  had  used  more  restraint ; 
xf  he  had  paused  in  the  whirlwind  of  his 


GREAT  EATERS. 

^pHE  Wiltshire  boors  who  lately  had  an 
X  eating  match  against  time  probably 
never  hea^  about  Hercules,  Ulysses,  or  Mi¬ 
lo;  and  therefore  did  not  know  that  their 
achievement  had  been  far  outdone.  The 
two  sweet  youths  wagered  with  each  other 
as  to  which  would  eat  a  given  quantity  in 
the  shortest  time.  One  got  rid  of  six  pounds  i 
and  a  half  of  rabbit,  a  lo^  of  bread,  and  two 
pounds  of  cheese  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and  he  was  so  flattered  with  the  applause  of 
the  bystanders,  that  he  finished  on  with  a 
beefsteak,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  gin,  and  half 
a  pint  of  brandv.  So  far  good  —  or,  rather, 
so  far  bad.  Now,  Mr.  Badham,  in  his 
“  Prose  Halieutics,”  tells  us  **v*.*,  “  amongst 
immortal  gluttons,  Hercules  the  beef-eater 
was  the  chief;  he  would  eat  up  the  grilled 
carcass  of  a  cow  at  a  meal,  with  all  the  live 
coals  attached  to  it.  The  edacity  of  Ulysses 
is  competently  attested  in  the  Odyssey. 
Milo  carried  an  ox  round  the  stadium  in  his 
arms,  and  then  with  as  little  difficulty  in  his 
inside.” 

If  it  be  Hleged  that  these  three  ancient 
worthies  never  lived  except  in  the  pages  of 
mythology,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
real  mortals  that  will  servo  the  purpose. 
Lucullus  had  a  room  in  his  house  for  every 
kind  of  supper,  each  at  a  particular  cost ; 
and  even  his  cheapest  supper  was  worth  a 
moderate  fortune.  Apicius  killed  himself 
when  he  had  only  eighty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  left,  fearing  that  he  would  die  of 
starvation.  One  epicure  had  sauce  for  a 
pair  of  partridges  prepared  from  two  dozen ; 
and  twenty-five  legs  ij’  mutton  cut  up  to 
supply  one  choice  plateful  of  special  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  and  a  dish  prepared  at  endless  cost 
ftom  peacocks’  brains. 

Boehmer,  a  German  writer,  de8crib<xl 
somewhat  fully  the  case  of  a  man  at  Witten¬ 
berg,  who,  for  a  wager,  would  eat  a  whole 
sheep,  or  a  whole  pig,  or  a  bushel  of  cherries 
incluiling  the  stones.  His  strength  of  teeth 
and  power  of  swallowing  enabled  him  to 
masticate,  or  at  least  to  munch  into  small 
Iragments,  glass,  earthenware,  and  flints.  He 
preferred  birds,  mice,  and  caterpillars ;  but 
when  he  could  not  get  these  delicacies,  he 
put  up  with  mineral  substances.  Once  he 
devoured  pen,  ink,  and  sand-pounce,  and 
seemed  half  inclined  to  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  the  inkstand  itself.  He  made 
money  by  exhibiting  his  powers  in  this  way 
until  about  sixty  years  of  age,  after  which 
he  lived  nearly  a  score  more  years  in  a  more 
rational  way.  Although  a  Latin  treatise 
was  published  in  elucidation  of  his  marvel¬ 
lous  powers,  it  may  not  be  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  little  chicanery  in 
the  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fire-eaters 
with  whom  we  are  familiar  at  the  fairs  and 
in  the  streets,  and  who  doubtless  live  upon 
more  reasonable  diet  when  not  engaged  in 
money-making  exhilntions.  A  story  is  told 
of  General  Koenigsmark,  an  officer  engaged 
in  one  of  the  many  wars  waged  in  bygone 
times  by  Sweden  against  Poland  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  which  illustrates  both  the  pig-eating 
attribute  and  the  fear  which  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  may  possibly  produce  in  the  minds  of 
others.  A  peasant  came  to  the  king  of 
Sweden’s  tent,  during  the  siege  of  Prague, 
and  offered  to  devour  a  large  h<^  for  the 
amusement  of  his  majesty.  The  general, 
standing  by,  smd  that  the  fellow  ought  to 
be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  Nettled  and  irri¬ 
tated  at  this,  the  peasant  exclaimed,  “  If 
your  Majes^  will  but  make  that  old  gentle¬ 
man  take  off  his  sword  and  spurs,  I  will  eat 
him  before  I  begin  the  pig,”  aceompanying 
this  offer  with  a  vast  expansion  oi  moutn 
and  ^aws.  Brave  as  he  was  in  battle, 
Koenigsmark  could  not  stand  this ;  he  beat 


A  VERY  remarkable  collection  of  relics, 
contained  in  a  Roman  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Augustine,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
papers  lately.  A  little  while  ago  an  article 
on  relics  appeared  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
periodical  called  the  Month,  and  it  was 
there  explained  that  very  great  pains, 
whatever  increduloos  Protestants  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  are  always  taken  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome  in  the 
authentication  of  relics.  A  saint’s  bone  or 
a  piece  of  the  true  ercts  most  always  be 
able  to  show  its  written  title-deeds.  It 
must  never  be  established  in  any  place  of 
honor,  or  receive  the  homage  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  without  having  been  firet  identified  by 
documents  which  invest  it  with  an  authen¬ 
ticity  beyond  reproach.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  relics  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  cannot  fail  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence  which  few  sacr^  remains  have  ever 
yet  produced.  'The  imrtunate  monks  of 
the  convent  to  which  that  church  belongs 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  nothing  less 
than  a  wing  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel. 
'Th^  keep  it  in  a  glass  case  as  if  it  were  a 
stuflra  bM,  and  tempt  favored  enthusiasts, 
to  whom  they  exhiffit  it  occasionally,  by 
offering  to  sell  a  feather  for  an  adequate 
consideration.  'They  are  also  the  proud 

Kssessors  of  the  oord  with  which  Judas 
;ariot  hanged  himself,  the  comb  of  the 
cock  which  crowed  when  Peter  denied  his 
Master,  and  the  beard  of  the  late  lamented 
patriarch  Noah.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest 
mm  Hungary,  attracted  to  Rome  by  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  who  gave  the  first 
account  of  these  relics  in  a  German  paper, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  steggered  by  the 
large  demands  made  npion  his  faith. 
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exist,  only  to  degenerate  from  day  to  day, 
each  honr  destroying  somewhat  of  those 
forces  which  give  to  life  its  only  joy  and 
beautv  ?  ” 

.  “  Not  always  so,  my  friend,”  said  a  voice 
of  one  who  had,  without  my  obeerving  him, 
come  close  to  me,  and  was  sitting  %  m^ 
side.  “  Not  always  so,  I  say ;  and,  even  if 
it  be  so,  there  are  worse  things  than  swiftly 
hastening  to  destruction  or  gradually  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  decay.”  By  his  voice  I  recog¬ 
nized  who  it  was  that  spoke,  and  knew  th^ 
he  was  the  man  whose  vesad  had,  like  my 
own,  taken  refuge  in  the  harbor  on  the  |h«- 
ceding  day.  Rumor  said  that  he  was  a 
great  lord  in  his  own  country,  and  his  ves¬ 
sel  did  not  carry  merchandise.  Very  busily 
had  he  been  occupied  during  the  terrors  of 
the  earthquake ;  and,  if  it  were  not  vain  to 
say  so,  —  out  even  vanity  can  be  frightened 
out  of  the  soul  of  a  man  who  has  seen  and 
heard  such  things  as  1  have,  —  I  should  say 
that  he  and  1  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  maintained  our  courage,  and  not  lost 
our  resourcefulness  throughout  that  day. 
But  then  we  had  neither  children  nor  par¬ 
ents,  friends  nor  lovers,  in  that  devoted 
town.  Great  and  common  calamity  makes 
swift  and  sure  companionship,  and  begets 
unusual  confidences.  Before  that  night  was 
over,  1  understood  the  meaning  of  those 
impressive  words  which  my  companion  had 
uttered  when  he  oveiheard  my  soliloquy. 

But  first  to  describe  my  companion.  He 
was  a  man  whose  appearance  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  was  ms  time  of  life.  There 
were  vigor  and  energy  in  idl  his  movements. 
There  was  much  of  the  fire  of  youth  in  bis 
eyes.  There  were  none  of  those  hard  and 
settled  lines  about  the  mouth  which  are  so 
apt  to  come  with  the  approach  of  i^e.  Yet 
his  hair  was  gray,  and  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance  was  rugged  with  the  marks  of  toil 
and  suffering  and  apprehension.  He  bad  a 
fixed  look  of  anxious  fear  mingled  with  de¬ 
termination,  as  if  he  were  expecting  some 
calamity  to  happen,  and  resolving  to  bear 
it.  I  had  seen  the  same  look  in  men  of  my 
own  profession,  whose  ships  had  been  for 
severm  days  and  nights  in  extreme  peril ; 
and  this  look  would  remain  upon  their  coun¬ 
tenances  for  many  weeks  amrwards :  but. 


seemed  to  be  old;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  most  beautiful  persons  I  saw  — 
and  there  were  many  beautiful  persons  in 
that  country  —  did  not,  even  in  tlieir  child¬ 
hood,  seem  to  be  youn^.  But  these,  pqr- 
haps^  were  after-reflections  suggested  by 
subs^uent  knowledge.  I  suspect  that  1 
did  hbt  at  the  time  appreciate,  or  hardly 
eves  discern,  what  now  appears  so  self-evi¬ 
dent  to  me. 

"  The  main  tenor  of  life  in  that  Country 
was 'dot  greatly  different  from  what  it  is  else¬ 
where.  It  may  be,  my  friend,  that  even  in 
these  kiagnifieent  spheres  that  are  looking 
down  upon  us  now,  which  seem  so  little,  but 
whiieb  yet  must  be  so  vast  to  be  '4een  at  all 
by  ns;  there  are  the  universal  passions  of 
love,"  hatred,  vanity,  and  ambition.  This 
wreiehed  dog  that  has  crept  up  to  my  side, 
and  is  Hcking  my  hand  in  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  friend  of  me,  and  winning  a  new  mas¬ 
ter,  partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  these  uni- 
verssd  passions. 

“Polite  society  is  much  the  same  every- 
whet«  throughout  the  world.  For  the  most 
part  few  questions  are  asked,  and  none  are 
ans#bred  that  can  be  avoided.  Hence  little 
is  betrayed  to  a  stranger  of  the  real  state  of 
things  around  him,  when  he  dwells  only  in 
that  society. 

“  1  was  toe  guest  of  the  king ;  and  a  fitfor- 
ite  proverb  among*  that  people  (proverbs  be¬ 
ing  a  form  of  knowledge  they  much  delight 
in)  may  serve  to-  illustrate  the  difficulty  I 
had  in  understanding  them  while  I  was' an 
honored  guest  in  the  palace.  The  proverb 
runs  thus:  *  The  dead  jackasa is  never  laid 
out  in  the  guest-chamber.’ 

“But  strange  things  reached  my  ears, 
sometimes  even  when  I  was  dwelling  in  that 
palace,  which  made  me  think  that  if  their 
passions  were  toe*  same  as  those  which  rage 
on  our  'earth,  i'<niean  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  at  any  rate  there  was  something  in 
their  nature,  or  ih  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  which  made  them  appear  to  differ 
greatly  from  ours.  1  overheaid  two  friends 
talking  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  palace 
about  a  third  friend.  *  Tsm  afraid  there  is 
manifest  improvement,’  said  one  of  them  to 
the  other.  ‘Yes,  I  feaF'sb,'  replied  the 
other,  ‘i  have  not  dared  to  go  near  the 
house  lately.*'  Now,  I  knew  that  these  two 
men  had  professed  great  friendship  for  the 
man  they  were  talking  off ;  for  I  had  heard 
them  lauding  him  greatly  to  the  king,  and  I 
thought  how  inefiable  is  the  baseness  which 
often  accompanies  simulated  friendship. 
They  praise  nim  loudly  to  their  sovereign, 
but  ^y  dread  his  recovery.  They  fear 
him  as  a  rival,  or  they  want  his  place.  Such 
were  naturally  my  thoughts  after  listening 
to  this  conversation. 

“  Then,  again,  there  was  a  very  wise  man 
immensely  respected  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom, —  the  ‘Sage  of  Sages,’  they  used  to 
call  him.  He  lived  apart  from  other  men, 
but  was  sent  for  on  great  occasions  to  be 
consulted  upon  state  affairs  of  difficulty. 

“  One  day,  his  presence  being  greatly 
needed,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  The 
courtiers  pressed  around  him ;  and  I  joihed 
in  the  throng,  hoping  to  profit  by  seme  of 
toe  wisdom  tW  wound  fall  from  bis  lips,  for 
I  have  ever  loved  to  listen  to  the  talk  of 
wise  men  rather  than  to  regard  their  actions, 
in  whidi,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  less 
fiwlish  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  Some 
one  asked  the  sage  about  his  wife ;  and  he 
replied,  is  ahnost  as  silly  as*  ever,  and,  I 
think,  as  plain ;  but  then,’  he  said;  with  that 
airof  vami^that  becomes  an  acknowledged 
sage,  ‘  1  knew  what  a  serious  thing  marriage 
is;  and  I  took  care  to  choose  accordingly. 
T^  young  men  of  the  present  day  might 
profit  by  my  example,  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters.'  • 

“Now  the  extent  of  my  travel  and  the 
largeness  of  my  converse  wito  the  vrorld 
had  taught  me  that,  in  other  regions,  there , 
have  bren  wise  men  who  had  very  stMy 
wives,  and  yet  lived  most  happily  with 
them ;  but  1  had  never  before  het^  any 
wise  man  boMt  of  the’  silliness  of  bis  wife; 
still  less  of  her  tfeck  of  personal  beauty.  ' 

“  Than,  again,  the  conduct  of  the  daugh- 
tars  in  that  country  surprised  me  much.  I 
have  ever  noticed,  in  all  climes,  that  the 
love  of  daughters  for  fathers  'is  one  of  the 
brightest,  most  tender,  and  steadfast  of  af¬ 
fections;  and  I  have  also  noticed  that  no 
defects  of  ehaiactaf  are  viewed  vfith  more 
toleration  than  are  the  defects  of  a  father  by 
his  dau^ters.  Still,  I  was  not  prepared  for 
what  I  saw  in  this  country.  The  more  crab¬ 
bed,  the  more  intolerant,  the  more  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  and  decidedly  the  more  ill-looking, 
a  father  was,  the  more  joy  his  presence 
seemed  to  give  to  his  daughters ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  their  father 
seemed  to  be  viewed  almost  with  repug¬ 
nance,  at  least  with  sorrow,  by  the  daugh¬ 


ters.  I  remember  well  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  It  came  to  my  knowledge 
thus :  I  was  walking  behind  a  father,  who 
had  a  daughter  clinging  to  each  arm,  on  that 
same  shore  t^  frantic 

lover  on  my  ISrstr  tfeat  country. 

As  you  follow  pe^le  "wbo  are  wiUdng  to¬ 
gether,  f  oo  ‘ehslly  cnscorn  whether  toey  love 
one  another  much ;  and  there  Was  a  eBhg- 
ing  affectionatchcn1n’tiii^se'tire.glrhi  which 
touched  me  'e'tfeeedih^.'  *'  I  said  to  myself. 
They  would  almost  die  for  hWif;  T'toiflk.  I 
expected  to  see  an  aged  man,  theugh’  his 
walk  had  betrayed  no  signs  'He  sat 

down  on  a  bench  by  the  sei^^d^'  X  passed 


WAITING. 


ILL  it  be  over  tonlay  or  to-morrow  ? 

Will  it  last  for  a  week,  or  a  mouth,  or  a 
year,  — 


This  trance  that  is  neither  a  joy  nor  a  sorrow. 
This  waiting  that  is  not  a  hops  nor  a  fear  f 

While  I  am  waiting  the  end  draws  near ; 

It  will  come  bewre  I  am  dead  some  day. 
Shall  I  feel  it,  1  wonder,  when  it  is  here  f 
Its  coming  seems  like  going  away. 

Is  it  only  that  watching  has  made  me  weary. 
And  that  being  weary  has  made  me  dream  t 
But  in  dreams  the  world  is  not  so  dreary. 

And  in  dreams  things  are  not  as  they  seem. 

And  indeed  I  am  not  tired  yet ; 

I  hare  strength  to  wait  w'hat  is  yet  to  see. 
What  the  hours  1  know  will  not  forget,  — 
The  end  of  the  watch  that  is  set  for  me. 


in  front  of  the  group,  and  Tsnw  that  the 
father  was  a  man  of  slhguhlf  Weiko^,— the 
beauty  of  inward  goodness  as' Well  as  of  out¬ 
ward  form.  KeturnlUg  shortly  afterwards, 

I  came  to  where  the  dau^tors  w^eto'  stand¬ 
ing  a  little  apart  from  toCir  father,  and  I 
heard  one  of  them  oft'  to  toe  odier,"‘He  is 
more  and  more  lovable,  more'  khd  more 
beautiful ;  what  will  bC^mW  of  us  f'  and 
they  retreated  stHl  farther  back  from  toeir 
father,  evidently  that  thefr'  tears  might  not 
be  perceived,  nor  thcfr'-lanfCntotiohs  be 
heard  by  him.  >  '  , 

“  I  went  home  a  much  bewildofed  toan. 

“Again,  amon^  the  8trkngefrfll%8' Which 
purziM  ine  in  Hus  country,  wa.s  the  conduct 
of  parents  to  AHr  <ihlll!lf«m.'’'  Poi‘  ^hose  dllil- 
dren  wll6  Wersf'lbvftig  and  'lovable  the  par¬ 
ents  seeUiod  to  have  a  rcspectfhl  afiedf  ion,  — 
an  affection  which 'partook  more  ^'admira¬ 
tion  than  of  love ;  while  it  was  evident'  that 
the  Children  they , doted  npoh  were  those 
who  most  manifestly  betravCd  A  perverse 
and  unrulv  disposition.  I  had  noticed 
something  like  this  in  other  lands. '  1  had 
seen  that  the  naughtiest  child  is  Often  the 
most  loved;  but  I  had  never  soett “this  fccl- 
ing  carried  to  rach  an  extent,  or  so  openly 
displayed,"  as  it  was  in  that  remanable 
country.  ” 

“  Anotlier  curious'circumstancc  struCk  me 
much.  It  occurred  on  the  king’s  birthday ; 
when,  as  in  other  countries,  the  principal 
lords  and  dfficidl  pCrsonages  came  to 'pay 
their  homage  to  niifl.'  I  stood 'near  mm, 
and  1  observed  that  almost  all  of  them  ad¬ 
dressed  hhn  in  nearly  the  same  woi'ds :  — 

“  ‘  Great  king,  you  are  the  same  in  body 
and  in  mind  as  you  were  last  year;  there  is 
no  change,  there  is  no  improvement  (lagour- 
ma)  in  yon.’  ‘  ' 

“  And  he  turned  'to  me,  and  in  fl  whisper 
said, —  •  ■  " 

“  ‘  The  base,  flattering  wretches  I  do  they 
dare  to  say  such  things  to  your  princes? 
Alas,  I  know  too  well  Acre  is  improvement, 
for  1  hate  their  vile  birthday  flatteries  more 
and  more  each  year.’  ' 

“  I  could  not  sec,  for  my  part,  in  what  the 
flattery  Cob sisted. 

“  'There  waS  another  thing  tliat  surprised 
me  much;  it  was  an  event  at  court  of  the 
highest  importance.  One  day  when  I  came 
into  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  I  found  as 
much  conftision  amongst  the  courtiers  as 
there  is  in  a  hive  of  bees  that  h%ve  lost  their 
queen.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
turbance,  I  was  told  toat  the  pkime-minister 
was  missing.  ‘  I  concluded  that  this  was  a 
delicate  waV,  of  saving  that'  hb  had  been 
sent  into  exile.  '■ )  j- 

“  Now  there  were'  two  persoifK  who  \vere 
pre-eminent  in  the  Council  of  the  King';  one 
was  Manourahpthe  other  was  Amu-Begh. 
I  felt  certain  that  I  knew  who  would  be  the 
new  prime-minister,  for  I  knew  wboih  the 
king  loved  and  honored  more  Aanr  he  did 
any  other  man ;  and  my  voice  vfeht  with  the 
king.  In  all  my  wandering^  over  the  eatth 
I  liM  never  met  with  so  great  ar  in  an  as  Ma- 
nourafa.  'When,  after  eofy  discourse  with 
him  (no  matter  wfaaf  the  subject),  you  went 
away  from  him,  you  ■fvehl  away  encouraged, 
for  he  seemed  to  see,  more  ‘than  any  other 
man,  the  posrable  good  that  there  is  in  all 
hnman  beings,  and  in  all  the  transactions  of 
human  beings.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a 
very  saintly  person.  In  fact,  he  was  a  man 
of  ttie  world,  —  a  very  shrewd  privy  council- 
'  lor)  hut  'from  his  breadth  of  view,  and  his 
largeness  of  toleration,  things  felMnto  their 
proper  places  and  assumed  their  right  pro¬ 
portions.  He  seemed  to  understand  everj-- 
thii^ ;  and,  though  his  words  were  few,  they 
alwm  embraced  the  whole  of  the  "sul^ct. 

■  “  It  was  a  notable  thing  to  obseiwe  that 

toe  ‘  Sage  of  Sages,’  who  lived  kpartfrom 
men,  and  had  such  credit  "with  the  common 
people  on  that  account,  always  seemed  to 
me'  to  give  worldly  advice ;  whereas  Ma- 
nourah,  though,  as  1  have  said,  a  man  of  the 
world,  gave  what  I  may  call  spiritual  ad¬ 
vice,  —  something  which  met  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  matter. 

“  The  great  king  loved  Manourah  as  if 
he  had  ^en  his  brother.  This  monarch 
was  like  that  king  in  your  Scriptures  who 


Is  it  the  end  that  has  made  roe  strong, 

I.«st  I  say  when  it  roines  it  is  rorae  too  late  1 
Then  till  it  came  I  should  find  it  long  : 

I  hare  forgotten  for  what  I  wait. 

Then  why  are  my  thoughts  Imnnd  up  to  this 
By  a  bond  that  I  neither  feci  nor  sec,  ‘ 
'While  the  world  goes  by  in  bole  or  bliss  7 
Do  I  think  the  world  keeps  watch  with  roe  1 

Yet  the  end  will  come,  and  the  end  will  go. 
And  leeve  no  trace  in  the  empty  air ; 

When  it  is  over  none  will  know. 

And  I  hardly  think  that  I  shall  care. 

G.  A.  Smeox. 


A  CONVERSATION  AND  A  STORY. 

BT  TBB  AVTHOK  OF  “  FRIEXOa  IX  COVXCIL.’’ 


THE  SAD  STORY  OF  ASURAVAN. 

T  was  a  voyager  of  much  renown  who 
told  the  tale;  and  it  was  thus  he  told 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

It  was  toe  most  terrible  earthquake  that 
had  been  known  for  several  generations  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  earthquakes 
are  comparatively  fiwqaenL  Few  a  thousand 
miles  along  the  coast  that  earthquake  nmed. 

I  may  say  “  raged  ” ;  for,  during  the  whole 
of  the  toeadfitf  day  the  earthquake  lasted, 
not  an  boor  went  by  without  a  firesh  shock. 
At  length  toe  sea,  as  if  {urovoked  beyond 
endurance,  first  indignantly  receded,  and 
then  came  in  upon  the  shore  in  one  huge 
overwhelmiag  wave,  which  swept  inland  for 
more  than  a  mile.  After  the  first  shock, 
my  sailmrs  and  1  had  left  our  vessel,  and 
taken  to  flight  towards  the  hill  country. 
But  this  great  wave,  carrying  with  it  every¬ 
thing  it  met,  brought  to  our  feet,  as  it 
were,  our  vessel,  a  battered,  broken  wreck. 
I  was  a  ruined  man;  but,  being  young, 
hardy,  aad  adventurous,  my  own  sorrow  did 
not  press  upon  me  in  so  vehement  a  manner 
as  to  make  me  an  indifferent  spectatm*  of 
toe  far  greater  sorrows  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  unfortonate  town,  in  the  harbor  of 
which  my  vessel  had  taken  refure. 

Their  miseries  were  almost  iadescribable. 
Wildly  toe  p^ple  rushed  about,  parents 
seeking  for  cniloren,  children  for  parents, 
lovers  far  lovers,  friends  for  friends. 

The  town  was  situated  on  a  considerable 
eminence  commanding  the  harbor.  It  was 
not  therefore  (or  ratl^  its  ruins  were  not) 
overwhelmed  by  the  great  wave.  One  little 
ray  of  comfort  there  was  in  this,  but  it  was 
destined  to  be  soon  dispeUed.  Night  settled 
down  with  the  swiftness  that  belongs  to  the 
approach  of  night  in  those  latitudes.  Sud¬ 
denly,  a  jet  of  flame  burst  out  firom  the  ruins 
of  the  town.  Then  another,  then  another 
mounting  still  higher  upwards ;  aad  it  was 
toon  to  be  teen  that  fire  would  complete  the 
destroetaon  which  the  earthquake  had  be¬ 
gun.  All  day  loi^  there  had  been  heard 
the  sounds  of  woe,  sobs  and  screams  and 
lamentatums,  save  where  some  agonized 
mother  sat  in  mute  despair,  bereft  of  her 
children.  But  now  all  was  silent,  for  the 
completooesa  of  the  calamity  had  stupefied 
the  fugitives  firom  that  devoted  town. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  I  km  a  great  wanderer,”  he  said ;  “  and 
regions,  not  known  by  you,  nor  by  many 
mortals,  have  been  visits  by  me.  Driven 
by  a  storm,  —  such  a  one  as  we  endured 
yesterday,  —  I  made  for  a  harbor,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  was  known  to  me,  though  it 
is  not  marked  down  upon  the  chart  of  any 
mortal  map.  Tbs  harbor  and  the  outlines 
of  the  coast  are  not  unlike  those  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

“  I  left  my  vessel  in  charge  of  my  captaia, 
and  walked  along  the  shore,  making  my  way 
to  a  city,  apparently  of  great  beauty  (having 
many  sumptuous  public  buildings),  which 
was  situated  about  a  mile  from  toe  harbor. 
Evening  was  coming  on,  and  1  met  but  few 
persons.  One,  however,  I  did  meet ;  and  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  what  he  sai^  led  me 
to  believe  that  I  had  come  amongst  the  most 
singular  people  1  had  ever  encountered. 
ThiNr  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Amharic. 
I  understand  most  languages,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  this.  You  ask  what  the  man  did  and 
said  toat  aj^eared  to  me  so  extraordinary. 
I  will  tell  you.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
he  came  rushing  on  with  every  sign  of  mis¬ 
ery  and  distraction  in  his  countenance  and 
his  gestures.  He  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  grief  when  there  is  no  longer  any  shame 
or  any  reticence.  He  stopped  whenht.came 
near  to  me,  looked  me  full  in  the  ftMThnd 
exclaimed  in  the  most  piteous  tone,  ‘  Sha-is 
becoming  more  lovely  every  hoor  1  ’  and  then 
he  fled  on  like  one  driven  by  remorse.  I 
said  to  myself^  ‘  If  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  lovers  in  this  city  proclaim  th^  sotrows, 
and  their  unrequit^  love,  it  must  be  a  peo¬ 
ple  very  little  removed  fix>m  mildaeBS.’ 

“  1  will  not  trouble  you  with  those  details 
of  my  stwy  which  do  not  concern  the  fatal 
subitiuice  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
found  a  well-ordered  community,  with  a 
prince  at  the  head  of  it  worthy  to  govern, 
surrounded  bv  counsellors  who  were  worthy 
to  aid  in  the  labors  of  such  a  prince.  Hos¬ 
pitality  with  these  people  is  a  sacred  duty ; 
and  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  king, 
where  I  abode  for  many  months. 

“  The  aspect  of  toe  people  was  singular. 
There  were,  as  there  are  in  most  lands,  ugly, 
inferior-loolring  persons,  but  they  never 


I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  branch  of  one  of 
those  giaat  trees  which,  here  and  there. 
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threw  the  javelin  at  the  young  hero  who  I 
was  to  be  his  successor.  My  king  also  knew  j 
what  it  was  to  have  those  dark  hours  of  | 
utter  melancholy.  He  suffered  from  the  j 
most  morbid  fancies.  He  could  not  bear  to  : 
see  an  image  of  himself  reflected  from  any  j 
substance.  In  the  palace  garden  there  were  j 
many  beautiful  lakelets  of  artificial  water ;  i 
but  the  king,  who  mostly  looked  down  upon 
the  ground  as  he  walked,  avoided  those  lake- 
lets,  lest  he  should  see  an  image  of  himself, 
and  would  chiefly  pace  up  and  down  one 
dreary  walk,  from  which  no  water  was  to 
be  seen.  I  beard  him  a&y  once,  after  he 
had  emerged  from  one  of  his  darkest  moods, 
that  a  black  rain  had  been  falling  around  | 
him  for  hours.  In  these  sad  moments  no  [ 
one  could  soothe  him,  and  nobody  indeed  i 
could  venture  near  him  but  Manourah.  ^  ] 

The  king  felt  that  ho  had  a  friend  in  | 
this  JlanouTM.  How  rare  such  friendship 
is  in  that  country,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
may  be  seen  from  a  proverb  which  always 
amused  me  much  on  account  of  the  droll 
w^  in  which  it  was  expressed.  It  is  this  : 

‘  The  Ling  tcho  had  a  friend,  the  woman  who 
owned  herself  in  th ,  wrong,  and  the  man  who 
really  thought  he  was  too  old  or  too  ugly  to 
be  loved  by  a  maiden,  have  not  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since  the  great  rain  fell  upon  the 
earth  ”  —  i.  e.,  since  the  Deluge  ;  for  there 
was  the  tradition  there,  too,  of  a  great 
deluge. 

“  Who  could  doubt  that  Manourah,  the 
friend  of  the  king,  the  very  wise  councillor, 
would  be  the  new  prime-minister  ?  Judge 
of  my  astonishment,  when  the  king,  calling 
me  aside,  said,  ‘  Make  ^our  nine  obeisances 
to  Amu-Begh,  for  he  will  be  tlie  new  prime- 
minister,  and  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
paying  your  homage  to  him.’  As  the  king 
said  these  words  he  sighed,  and  shivered, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  doubt¬ 
less  thinking  of  the  weary  and  distasteful 
hours  that  he  would  pass  with  Amu-Begh 
as  his  minister.  Amu-Begh  was  a  coarse, 
clever,  boisterous  man,  much  given  to  talk, 
and  to  the  worst  kind  of  talk,  —  argumenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  knew  that  every  word  he  said 
grated  imon  the  refined  nature  of  the  great 
king.  But  the  monarch  added,  as  if  in  ex¬ 
cuse,  ‘  There  will  be  no  rapid  improvement  | 
in  Amu-Begh,  nor  will  he  encoiu^ge  it  in 
other  people ;  and  so  the  state  will  enjoy 
stability  under  his  guidance.’  Then  the 
great  king  sighed  again,  and  said,  *  But  the 
other  will  be  so  much  hurt  at  this,  for  no 
man  is  so  great,  not  even  Manourah,  as  to  | 
take  kindly  to  ill-success,  although  that  ill-  I 
success  is  caused  by  his  greatiic.^s.’ 

“  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘  These  sad-hearted 
see  far.’  ” 

And  then  it  was  that  I,  to  whom  this 
story  was  being  told,  uttered  something 
which  expressed  my  admiration  of  the  great 
king’s  words;  whereupon,  my  comrade  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Young  man,  though  you  are  very 
young,  you  have  some  glimpses  of  wisdom 
and  of  wise  appreciation.  The  wisest  men 
of  the  earth  might  come  and  sit  at  our  feet 
here,  and  add  to  their  wisdom  by  listening  | 
to  what  I  could  tell  them.  Though  who  am  : 
I  that  I  should  instruct  the  wise  ones  of  the 
earth  I  I  am  as  naught :  I  am  dirt ;  but  1 
have  travelled  very  far,  and  have  seen  and 
heard  what  few  ocher  men  have  seen  or 
heard.” 

Then  he  rose  from  the  branch  of  the  giant 
tree,  upon  which  we  had  been  sitting,  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  me.  We 
both  looked  at  the  red  embers  of  the  city 
that  had  been  consumed  before  our  eyes. 
When  he  sat  down  again,  I  could  just  dis¬ 
cern  that  his  attitude  was  like  th.at  of  the 
man  in  that  most  melancholy  of  all  grand 
pictures,  —  the  man  who  sits  upon  the  shore 
and  watches  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love  em¬ 
bark  and  sail  away  without  him.  He  then 
resumed  his  story. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“  A  solution  —  a  very  sad  solution  —  how¬ 
ever,  of  all  these  mj^steries  was  in  store  for 
me.  I  lingered  on  in  this  country ;  but  why 
did  I  linger?  It  was  not  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  though  there  was  much  to  be 
learned  there ;  it  was  not  for  the  love  of 
science,  for  I  had  sojourned  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  science  was  ages  ahead  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  this  countrv. 

“  There  was  a  girl  named  Amalii,  a  near 
relation  of  the  king’s,  who  dwelt  in  the 

alace.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  being  I 

ad  ever  seen.  I  have  seen  very  beautiful 
women  of  many  countries,  Nubian  (and 
there  are  beautiful  women  in  Nubia),  Cir¬ 
cassian,  Greek,  Roman,  British,  but  I  have 
seen  none  like  her.  I  cannot  describe  her, 
for  I  cannot  see  her  image :  it  is  always  as 
close  to  my  eyes  as  it  is  to  my  heart. 

“  Good,  too,  and  wise  she  was  as  well  as 


beautiful.  Helpful,  moreover  —  again  I  say, 
none  like  her  1 

“  Happy  as  that  country  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  I  grieve  to  say  that  leprosy  still  pre¬ 
vails  there,  and  there  was  no  one  who  would 
devote  herself  to  the  care  of  any  poor  lem*r 
witli  more  tenderness  than  Amala.  She 
was  an  orphan.  It  was  always  a  wonder  to 
me  that  the  discerning  prince  had  not  sought 
the  hand  of  Amala,  for  there  was  not  one 
of  his  wives  who  could  be  compared  with 
her.  By  the  way  I  may  mention  that  polyg¬ 
amy  was  generally  allowed  in  that  country ; 
and  when  I  once  ventured  to  say  what  may 
so  well  be  said  against  this  practice,  I  was 
an-’wered  by  a  proverb  in  frequent  use 
amongst  that  people:  ‘//«  who  has  only 
one  animal  to  bring  is  always  the  latest  at  the 
market.’ 

“  But  to  return  to  Amala,  I  made  bold  to 
say  a  word  in  praise  of  her  to  the  great 
king:  he,  however,  spat  solemnly  upon  the 
floor,  a  token  with  that  people  of  die  greatest 
disgust,  and  said  Karolla  eakross,  which 
means,  ‘it  is  tumid  with  abomination,’  or 
rather,  ‘it  foams  up  with  hideousness.’  I 
I  had  heard  a  servant  make  use  of  the  same 
words  (they  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  oath) 
when  he  had  discovered  a  scorpion  in  the 
I  king’s  ante-chamber.  I  pondered  much 
I  upon  those  words  of  the  monarch,  and  thus, 

:  with  my  small  worldly  wisdom,  construed 
them.  I  said  to  myself,  she  is  related  to  the 
i  king ;  possibly  she  is  a  claimant  for  the 
1  throne ;  perhaps  her  parents  were  convicted 
I  of  high  treason,  and  the  stain  of  their  crime 
j  attaches  still  to  her  as  their  representative. 
Or,  perhaps,  the  king  perceives  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  Amala ;  and  those  words  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  by  way  of  menace,  and  to 
check  my  presumption,  for  they  could  not 
possibly  apply  to  any  demerits  in  Amala 
I  herself.  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  last 
opinion,  because  I  observed  that,  when  any 
domestic  difliculty  occurred  in  the  palace, 
Amala  was  sure  to  be  sent  for,  and  that  the 
king  always  treated  her  with  a  certain  re¬ 
spectful  but  yet  fearful  affectionateness. 
He  did  not,  I  thought,  seem  to  desire  her 
society  at  all,  except  when  she  could  be  use¬ 
ful  to  him.  I  could  see  that  he  was  afraid, 
or  at  least  in  awe,  of  her.  Again,  therefore, 
my  suspicions  retmmed  to  her  possible  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  throne.  I  did  not  dare  to 
ask  any  questions.  I  had  become  too  much 
a  favorite  with  the  monarch  to  be  otherwise 
than  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  courtiers, 
and  an  indiscreet  question  might  cost  me 
my  life,  for  I  was  completely  in  the  king’s 

r)wer,  and  as  my  ship  was  being  repaired, 
could  not  then  attempt  to  escape. 

“  What  need  of  more  words  ?  Everj'- 
body  knows  the  old,  old  story  of  love ;  and 
I  was  devotedly  in  love  with  Amala ;  but  I 
was  no  longer  young  when  I  fell  in  love 
with  her.  I  doubt  not  you  are  in  love, 
young  man,  or  you  suppose  you  are.  But 
what  is  the  pale,  feeble,  changeful,  immature 
love  of  a  young  man  —  ‘  a  tawdry  thing  ’ — 
compared  with  the  fierce,  earnest,  consum¬ 
ing  passion  of  an  older  man  who  knows 
what  he  chooses,  and  has  learnt  what  his 
soul  desires,  and  what  it  is  his  nature  really 
to  admire  :  whose  love,  which  is  to  occupy 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  fearfulness  and  fixedness  of  despair? 

“  Yours,  when  compared  with  his,  is  as 
the  fan  to  the  dagger,  as  the  ductile  iron  to 
the  tempered  steel. 

“  Cautiously,  but  yet  intensely,  I  played 
tlie  part  of  lover  to  her.  I  soon  perceived 
that  my  assiduities  were  not  altogether  un¬ 
welcome  to  her,  but  yet  she  invariably  re- 
elled  my  addresses,  treating  me  with  a 
ind  of  pitiful  tenderness,  as  if  she  were 
very  sorrowful  for  me,  and  felt  a  certain 
shame  and  vexation  at  having  won  my  love. 
The  king  grew  colder  to  me ;  and  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  swift  to  interpret  every  change  in 
their  monarch’s  countenance,  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  be  seen  much  in  my  company.  I 
bethought  me  that  1  would  probe  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  king,  and  would  ascertain 
what  this  coldness  was  meant  to  convey  to 
me.  Accordingly,  that  I  might  speak  and 
act  with  more  boldness,  I  pressed  on  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  ray  vessel.  Money  is  potent  in 
that  country  as  elsewhere  ;  and  I  nad  much 
gold. 

“  I  should  tell  you  that  one  evening,  see¬ 
ing  from  my  window  the  beautiful  Amala 
with  two  of  her  maidens  walking  on  a  ter¬ 
race  in  the  palace  gardens  near  the  sea,  I 
had  stolen  out  to  meet  them.  Amala  had 
never  been  so  gracious  to  me  as  she  was 
that  evening ;  and,  though  she  distinctly 
rejected  my  love,  she  did  so  in  a  way  that 
evidently  showed  that  the  rejection  gave 
her  as  much  pun  as  it  did  me. 

“  ‘  Is  this,’  she  said,  ‘  the  sort  of  folly 
which,  in  your  own  land,  you  indulge  in  7 
Why  are  you  so  mad  ?  ’ 


I  “  ‘  Mad,  indeed  1  ’  said  a  stern  voice  behind  | 

1  me  ;  and  I  turned  and  recognized  the  king. 
He  drew  me  away,  and  led  me  back  to  the 
palace.  The  only  words  he  uttered  were, 

‘  Beware,  my  friend,  beware  of  this  mad¬ 
ness  I  if  you  do  not  wish  your  heart  to  be 
consumed.’  Strange  to  say,  there  was  more 
'■  of  sorrow  than  of  severity  in  the  tone  with 
1  which  he  uttered  these  words. 

“  I  resolved  to  ascertain  at  once  the  real 
feelings  of  the  king  towards  me.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  next  day  I  asked  for  an  audience. 

“  There  arc  proverbs  in  almost  every 
country  to  the  effect  that  a  guest  should 
not  outstay  his  welcome.  There  was  one 
in  this  country,  which  ran  thus :  ‘  Even 
from  the  king’s  kitchen  come  fewer  dishes  day 
by  day  for  the  guest  who  stays  too  long.’  The 
king  granted  me  the  audience.  After  mak- 
I  ing  the  usual  salutations,  I  began,  smilingly, 
j  to  quote  this  proverb  from  the  old  Amharic. 

I  llie  king  looked  very  much  embarrassed, 
and  said,  — 

[  “  ‘  Is  there  aught,  O  gracious  stranger,  in 

j  which  I,  or  my  people,  have  shown  thee  dis- 
j  couitesy  ?  ’ 

j  “  ‘  No,’  I  replied  ;  ‘  but  your  altitude  ’ 

I  (they  used  the  word  ‘  altitude  ’  instead  of 
;  ‘  majesty  ’)  ‘  must  know  that  a  guest  is  a 
;  guest,  and  not  a  son,  nor  a  brother.  I  have 
!  tarried  here,  it  may  be,  too  long,  though  I 
;  did  not  mean,  except  in  playfulness,  to  inti- 
:  mate  that  your  hospitality  has  shown  any 
I  sign  of  stint  or  drawback.  But  now  I  must 
I  go  forth  again  upon  my  travels,  for  the 
,  traveller  seeks  to  know  not  one,  but  many 
I  countries ;  though  be  assured,  great  king, 

^  that  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  fear  I  never 
shall  see,  any  land  or  any  people  which  will 
I  ever  be  so  dear  to  my  memory  as  thy  land 
and  thy  people.’ 

“  A  look  of  anguish  passed  over  the  ex¬ 
pressive  face  of  the  monarch.  He  grasped 
my  hand,  and,  regarding  me  with  a  look  of 
tender  admiration  and  reproach  (in  which 
nascent  tears  were  visible),  exclaimed,  — 

“  ‘  Go  not  hence,  fair  stranger ;  but  abide 
with  us  forever.  Never  shall  we  see  thy 
like  again.  I  have  watched  thee  carefully, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
slightest  sign  of  improvement  in  thee  during  ! 
I  all  the  months  that  thou  hast  abode  with  me  ! 
in  my  palace.  To  have  such  a  man  as  thou 
art  always  near  me,  soothes  me  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  cares  and  sorrows  that  ever  cling 
so  closely  to  a  monarch,  and  make  a  crown 
the  burden  that  it  is.’ 

“  His  tears  (a  monarch’s  tears  are  might¬ 
ily  persuasive)  and  his  incessant  entreaties 
prevailed  mth  me,  and  I  consented  to  post¬ 
pone  my  departure.  From  that  time  for-  | 
ward  his  coldness  ceased,  and  his  efforts  to 
please  me  were  redoubled.  The  courtiers 
found  that  it  was  what  Ashravan  (such  is 
my  name)  pleased,  what  Ashravan  approved 
of,  what  Ashravan  admired,  that  was  to  be 
admired  and  praised  and  approved  of  by  all 
judicious  persons. 

“  I  could  not  dismiss  from  my  mind  the 
strange  words  in  which  the  great  king  had 
e.xprcssed  his  admiration  for  me.  Night 
after  night  I  thought  them  over;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  time,  they  almost  occupied  my 
mind  as  much  as  did  my  ever-growing  love 
for  Amala.  When  he  said  that  he  saw 
‘  no  improvement  ’  (lagourma)  in  me,  did  he 
mean  no  change  ?  Did  he  mean  that  I  was 
a  constant  man?  Did  he  mean,  in  the 
words  of  your  great  poet,  to  say  — 

‘  Oive  me  the  man  who  U  not  pution’s  aUTe, 

And  I  will  wear  him  in  my  heart ;  ay,  in  my  heart  of  lieart. 
As  I  do  thee,  Horatio  f  ’ 

Or  was  the  real  explanation  simply  this,  — 
that  the  king,  as  well  as  most  of  his  subjects, 
was  mad,  and  that  he  ruled  them  so  well 
from  having  the  princeliest  madness  of  them 
all  ?  On  second  thoughts  I  saw  that  this 
could  not  be.  Then  a  bright  idea  struck 
me,  which  I  thought  would  certainly  un¬ 
ravel  the  mystery.  It  all  at  once  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  totally  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘  improvement  ’  as  used 
in  this  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Amharic. 
What  confusion  of  ideas,  I  bethought  me, 
has  not  proceeded  from  the  mere  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  a  word !  How  many  men 
have  died  on  the  scaffold  and  at  the  stake, 
because  they  construed  a  word  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  from  those  who  had  the  power 
of  sending  them  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
stake ! 

“  Full  of  this  bright  idea,  1  sought  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  ‘  Sage  of  Sages,’  and  demanded 
from  him  an  explanation  of  this  word,  la¬ 
gourma.  He  was  verbose  in  explanation, 
as  modern  sages  often  are.  ‘  The  word  did 
mean  improvement  in  the  lowest  significa¬ 
tion  of  that  word ;  but,  in  its  higher  sense, 
it  meant  the  gradual  and  assured  advance 
to  perfection.^  The  sage  illustrated  this 
meaning  by  a  reference  to  the  moon’s  growth 
towards  its  fulness,  of  the  nightly  increase 


from  the  faint  crescent  to  the  complete  sphere. 
The  Sage  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  sage ;  and 
when  these  two  ch&racters  are  comMned, 
there  comes  a  dimness  in  the  use  of  words ; 
and  perplexities  and  sinuosities  of  language 
are  encouraged  to  the  uttermost.  How  can 
a  man  show  that  he  is  a  sage  and  a  poet, 
unless  he  is  somewhat  obscure  ? 

‘‘  I  went  away  more  mystified  than  ever. 
But  what  mystery  holds  its  ground  long 
upon  the  attention  of  the  mind,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  love  ? 
Amala  increased  in  b^uty  and  in  loveliness 
day  by  day ;  and,  indeed,  I,  like  that  un¬ 
happy  lover  whom  1  had  met  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore,  found  myself  exclaiming,  ‘  She  is 
more  lovely  every  hour.  Woe  is  me !  ’ 

“  But  I  md  not,  like  him,  go  bewailing  my 
fate  on  the  sea-shore. 

‘‘  The  only  drawback  upon  the  kindness 
of  this  great  prince  was,  that  he  still  kept  a 
jealous  eye  (for  I  thought  that  jealousy  was 
lus  motive)  upon  my  intercourse  with  Am¬ 
ala.  If  by  chance  we  met  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  anything 
I  more  than  a  few  moments.  There  was  al- 
I  ways  some  prying  courtier  near,  ready  to 
^  break  in  upon  our  privacy. 

“  But  the  worst  and  most  persevering  of 
I  spies  upon  the  movements  of  myself  and 
Amala  was  a  boy.  That  boy  was  my  rival, 
i  You  must  know,  my  friend,  if  you  have  seen 
‘  anything  of  the  world,  that  the  first  love  of 
i  a  boy  is  one  of  the  most  intense  feelings  that 
I  human  nature  endures.  That  boy  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  his  watchfulness  the  servile  spy¬ 
ing  even  of  the  courtiers.  He  was  very 
beautiful,  and  was  one  of  those  children  for 
whom  I  had  observed  parents  had  much  ad¬ 
miration  but  very  little  love. 

“  Amala  was  sdways  very  gracious  to  this 
'  boy.  There  seemed  to  be  some  tie  eff  affec- 
I  tion  or  of  sympathy  between  them,  though 
there  was  no  relationship.  She  always 
,  spoke  as  if  their  future  were  in  some  way 
!  linked  together. 

^  “  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  did  not 

I  love  that  boy :  in  fact,  I  dreaded  and  de¬ 
tested  him ;  and,  absni^  as  it  may  seem,  I 
was  bitterly  jealous  of  him.  I  bethought 
me  that  I  would  at  least  make  use  of  the 
king’s  jealousy  to  crush  this  rival  to  both  of 
us.  I  said  to  the  king,  meaningly,  ‘  Lonvah  ’ 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  boy)  ‘  is  as  a 
shadow  to  the  Lady  Amala.’  And  the  king’s 
face  saddened,  and  he  said,  — 

“  ‘  Poor  child  I  no  wonder  that  he  loves 
her,  and  that  she  loves  him,  for  they  will 
have  to  journey  together.’ 

“  This  speech  put  a  new  idea  into  my 
head.  They  are  then,  I  thought,  both  to 
be  banished  together  to  some  &tant  prov¬ 
ince,  doubtless  for  reasons  of  state. 

“  It  seemed  to  me  that  Amala  became 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  my  suit  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  And  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  by  some  words  which  I  over¬ 
heard  the  king  utter  to  her  when  he  thought 
that  no  one  was  near.  But  I  was  always  on 
the  watch  for  her. 

“  ‘  Dear  Amala,’  he  said,  ‘  brightest  and 
loveliest  ’  (how  my  heart  swelled  with  jeal¬ 
ousy  as  I  listened  to  these  words,  for  now  I 
felt  sure  he  loved  her),  ‘  do  not  he  so  cruel 
to  him  as  to  let  him  love  you ;  for  though 
he  is  of  a  greater  race  maybe  than  ours,  a 
race  which  knows  not  improvement,  it  will 
rend  the  heart  out  of  him,  and  he  will  be  no 
more  a  man  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
For,  dearest,  you  are  so  very  lovely,  and 
the  time  —  ’ 

“  I  heard  no  more ;  but  my  mind  was  now 
made  up.  This  seeming  virtuous  prince 
was  then  a  tyrant.  For  some  reason,  per¬ 
haps  connected  with  their  laws,  he  could 
not  marry  Amala,  and  he  was  determined 
that  no  one  else  should  dare  to  love  her. 
She  was  to  be  an  unwilling  vestal  virgin, 
for  I  knew  that  she  loved  me.  These  re¬ 
monstrances  on  his  part  at  least  proved 
that. 

“My  plans  were  quickly  formed.  I 
would  flv  from  this  tjTant’s  presence,  and 
Amala  should  partake  my  flight  My  ves¬ 
sel  should  forthwith  be  mack  ready  for  a 
voyage.  The  repairs  were  already  finished. 
I  told  my  men ;  and  found  that  they,  too, 
would  most  gladly  leave  this  country.  All 
I  their  new  friends  were  very  kind  to  them, 

;  they  said,  but  yet  were  so  strange  —  were 
I  not  like  real  human  beings.  They  did  not 
!  feel,  they  said,  as  if  they  could  abide  much 
i  longer  with  this  people. 

“  It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  nor  with¬ 
out  some  feeling  of  remorse  at  my  seeming 
ingratitude,  that  1  made  up  my  mind  to  fly 
from  the  king  in  this  imguest-like  manner. 
It  seemed,  too,  as  if  he  had  some  presenti¬ 
ment  of  my  intention,  for  never  was  be  more 
kind  or  more  winning.  And  I  have  oIh 
I  served  that  in  all  countries  the  kindnese  of 
I  he  great  and  the  powerfiil  goes  a  long  way 
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&rther  than  the  kindness  of  other  men,  and 
wins  hearts  easily. 

“My  determination,  however,  was  firmly 
fixed.  In  the  most  stealthy  manner  stores 
were  bought  and  put  on  board  my  vessel, 
and  eveiything  was  made  ready  fur  sail¬ 
ing.” 


HOW  I  READ  PETRARCH. 


I  NEVERcouldrcadPetrarch.  Butoneday  i 
I  caught  him  reading  it,  and  stole  quite  j 
nigh ; 

He  saw  me,  took  my  hand  so  lovingly,  , 
And  laid  it  on  a  line.  I  dare  not  say  | 
IVhat  the  line  was  :  ’t  was  Petrarch’s  —  and 
straightway 

He  kissed  me  on  a  lip,  a  cheek,  an  eye. 

But  would  not  pair  the  kisses.  What  could  I  : 
But  read  a  page  of  Petrarch  every  d.ay  ?  , 

From  the  same  book,  of  course  !  I  used  to  : 
try 

To  understand  his  pencillings,  and  sigh, 

“  He  is  so  clever !  ”  W’earying  with  this, 

1  ’d  kiss  the  marks  for  rest,  and  kiss,  and 
ciy,  I 

“  He  thought  of  me  just  there  1  ”  once,  twice, 
—  and  aye  I 

His  Petrarch  was  no  poet  to  my  kiss  ! 


THE  BONAPARTE  S. 

The  year  1769  deserves  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
fewer  than  twenty-six  eminent  men  were 
bom  in  that  year;  amongst  whom  were  ' 
Humboldt,  Cuvie^,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  in  addition  to 
them  there  were  five  destined  during  their 
lives  to  exercise  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
one  another.  To  begin  with  the  least  emi-  | 
nent  name  on  the  list.  Lord  Castlerv^agh, 
afterwards  Mari^uis  of  Londonderry,  was  : 
bom  in  July,  1769;  Marshal  Ney  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Souk  in  the  course  of  the  same  year ; 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  in  May,  , 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  August.  Five  j 
months  earlier  Corsica  had  become  subject  . 
to  France,  and  incorporated  with  the  French  i 
kingdom,  after  a  long  struggle  for  indepen-  | 
dence,  fi«t  under  the  wortliless  King  Tneo-  ' 
dore  (who  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  ' 
Smnt  Anne’s,  Soho),  and  afterwards  under  i 
General  Paoli,  who  also  found  a  resting- 
place  in  England.  Among  General  Pao'.i’s  ' 
adherents  at  Ajaccio,  was  one  Cailo  Buo-  | 
naparte,  an  attorney  in  modemte  prac¬ 
tice,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  but  not  , 
remarkable  Italian  family  which  had  come  . 
from  Genoa  during  tlie  domination  of  that 
city  in  the  i>land.  This  Carlo  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Italy,  and  hud  been  married 
some  years  to  Lmtitia  Ramolini,  also  the  < 
descendant  of  an  Italian  fivmily.  They  had 
one  elder  son,  Joseph,  born  in  1768;  and 
called  their  second  by  the  name  of  a  cal- 
lateral  ancestor  of  some  celebrity  in  an¬ 
cient  Italy  —  Napoleon  des  Ursius.  It  was 
not  a  common  Christian  name,  but  bore 
in  it  a  certain  dignity  of  sound  admirably 
fitting  it  for  the  part  it  was  to  play  on  the 
page  of  history.  The  Buonapartes  —  or,  as 
they  latterly  prefeiTed  to  spell  the  name, 
Bonapartes — were  sometimes  said  to  be  of 
Greek  orijin,and  their  appellation  was  called 
a  translation  of  the  not  uncommon  Greek  sur¬ 
name,  Kako/iSiir)!  or  KnXdftr^or.  Napoleon 
was  not  unwilling  to  have  this  legend  bo- 
Heved,  and  it  was  openly  put  fbrwanl  by  his 
agents  du-ing  certain  disturbances  under 
the  Turkish  rule  in  the  Morea.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  attempt  made  to  assei-t  an 
ancient  and  honorable  descent  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Ibllowing  remarkable  story  was 
invented  or  found :  The  old  legends  of  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  were  raked  up; 
his  jailer  was  given  the  name  of  Bonpart ; 
his  daughter  was  made  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  prisoner,  to  marry  him,  and  to  bear  a 
son ;  this  sou  was  seat  into  Italy  to  be  edu¬ 
cated;  was  cdlled  after  the  name  of  bis 
grandfather,  Bonjiorf,  —  Italianized  into 
Buonaparte ;  and  finally  the  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask  was  assumed  to  be  the  elder  twin 
brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ! 

This  story  is  curious  and  astounding 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  is  scarcely 
less  so  than  the  fact  that  Napoleon  heard  it 
with  complacency,  and  would  willinzly  have 
had  it  believed.  However,  the  fads  of  his 
parentage  are  simply  these :  His  father  was 
a  Corsican  of  respectable  rank,  who  sulTered 
many  things  at  tne  hands  of  the  French  on 
their  purchase  of  the  island  from  the  Geno¬ 
ese,  on  account  of  his  open  objections  to 
their  reqime,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was 
eventually  a  member  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  city  of  Ajaccio;  and  that  moreover 
this  Charles  Bonaparte,  being  of  a  scirrhous 
habit,  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  at  a 


comparatively  early  age,  in  1785,  leaving  I 
his  family  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters  | 
to  the  care  of  his  widow.  But  Maidame  | 
Bonaparte,  like  the  mothers  of  so  many  j 
great  men,  was  quite  fitted  by  her  talents  1 
tor  the  task  before  her.  Napoleon,  and  in-  i 
deed  all  her  children,  constantly  treated  her 
with  the  deepest  respect.  She  i-eceived  im¬ 
perial  honors  during  his  reign,  was  assigned  : 
a  palace  for  her  residence,  and  a  large  an¬ 
nual  sum  for  her  maintenance,  while  the 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  “  Madame  ! 
Mere.”  Daring  all  these  changes  of  for-  i 
tune,  however,  her  stern  good  sense  never  j 
forsook  her ;  she  constantly  looked  forward 
to  a  day  of  less  enviable  iortune,  and  took 
care  to  provide  for  the  future.  It  is  said  , 
tliat  during  the  height  of  the  family  pros-  : 
perity,  she  accounted  for  her  saving  habits  I 
by  imminding  her  questioner  tliat  she  might  | 
have  eventually  to  provide  for  “  all  these 
kings.”  i 

At  liis  abdication,  in  1814,  Napoleon  took 
care  that  tliree  hundred  thousand  francs  a 
year  should  be  secured  to  her,  Ss  well  as 
what  was  called  her  private  property  in 
France,  and  her  house  in  Paris.  She  visit¬ 
ed  him  during  his  exile  at  Elba,  when  Sir  j 
Niel  Campbell  says  of  her,  “  The  old  lady 
is  ven’  handsome,  of  middle  size,  with  a 
good  figure,  and  fresh  color.”  She  survived 
her  sou  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  February,  1836. 

Napoleon’s  first  wife  was  Josephine, 
widow  of  the  Viscomte  Alexandre  Beau- 
haruois,  who  had  fallen  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Her  moral  character  was  none  of 
the  best,  though  she  seems  to  have  behaved 
with  uncommon  prudence  during  the  try¬ 
ing  scenes  which  succeeded  her  husband’s 
death,  and,  by  attaeliing  to  her  successively 
Barras  and  Tallien,  she  was  enabled  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
destiny  of  Napoleon.  She  married  him  in 
March,  1796.  She  had  already  by  her  first 
marriage  two  children,  —  Eugene,  born  in 
1781,  and  Hortense,  who  in  1802  married 
Louis  Bonaparte,  her  step-father’s  younger 
brother.  Josephine,  as  is  well  known,  had 
no  children  by  Napoleon,  who  was,  how¬ 
ever,  warmly  attached  to  both  Eugene  and 
Hortense.  The  boy  appears  to  have  been 
worthy  of  his  step-father’s  opinion,  and 
afterwards  as  a  general,  and  later,  as  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Italy,  distinguished  himself  by  both 
courage  aud  moderation.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  thus 
founded  a  family  wliich  has  been  received 
into  the  inmost  circle  of  the  older  royal 
and  imperial  caste  in  Europe.  One  of  his 
sons  was  King  Consort  of  Portugal,  but  died 
early;  the  other  mariicd  the  beautiful 
Aix-hduchess  Olga  of  Russia,  and  died  in 
1852 ;  and  of  his  daughters,  one,  Josephine, 
became  Queen  of  Sweden,  another  became 
Empress  of  Brazil,  and  the  third  Princess 
of  Ilohenzollern  Ilechingen. 

As  to  Quecu  Hortense,  it  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  draw  her  character.  She  was  witty, 
beautiful,  and  gay,  an  J  seems  to  have  been 
in  her  latiT  years  a  good  mother.  But  thus 
ends  the  little  that  can  be  said  in  her  favor. 
She  was  vain  and  extravagant,  and  notori- 
ouslv  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  Some  of 
her  \)iouraj)hers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  present  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
Third  is  not  really  the  son  of  Louis,  but  of  a 
certain  Count  Flahault,  with  whom  she  was 
very  intimate,  and  by  whom  she  had  already 
had  a  son,  tlie  late  Duke  de  ilorny.  Tlie 
singular  resemblance  observable  between 
Count  and  L.mis  Napoleon  strengthens  the 
story.  Hortense  died  in  1837,  having  re¬ 
sided  for  some  years  in  Switzerland  with 
h“r  youngest  sou.  She  was  accomplished 
in  music,  and  wrote  the  air  now  so  well 
known,  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.”  Her  hus¬ 
band  survived  her  till  1846,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  met  from  the  ilntc  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  downlall.  He  died  at  Leghorn,  and 
was  buried  beside  his  latlier  and  bis  elder 
son  at  .St.  Leu,  in  France.  Like  most  of  the 
brothers,  he  was  highly  accomplished^  ami 
wrote  Ecveral  woiks  of  fiction,  including  m 
opera  and  a  tragedy. 

Na  xileon,  by  his  second  marri.age,  left,  as 
is  wcil  known,  a  son,  tlie  King  of  Rome, 
wdio,  after  his  father’s  abdication,  and  the 
futile  attempt  to  have  him  acknowledged 
as  Napoleon  the  Second,  accompanied  his 
1  mother  to  Vienna,  to  the  court  of  his  graiid- 
1  father,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  enh-red 
j  the  mi.itary  sendee  of  the  Empire,  and  be¬ 
came  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  infantry.  His 
!  health  failed  early,  —  it  was  said  by  leason 
I  of  the  assiduity  with  which  he  pursued  his 
military  studies;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  encouraged  by  his  grandfather’s 
connivance  in  every  species  of  youthful  ex¬ 
cess,  and  that  the  decline  of  which,  after  a 
long  illness,  he  died  at  Schiinbrunn,  was  the 
result  desired  and  attained  by  that  astute 


policy.  His  mother,  Marie  Louise,  after  her 
nusband’s  dcatli,  became,  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Duchess  of  Parma  and  some  minor 
states,  and,  retaining  the  title  of  Empress, 
lived  in  comparative  retirement  until  her 
death,  in  1847.  She  had  married  again,  a 
man  of  inferior  rank,  who  is  said  to  have 
kept  her  strictly  under  his  authority,  with  a 
view  especially  of  saving  a  liandsome  for¬ 
tune  fur  himself  before  her  death. 

Napoleon’s  elder  brother  Joseph,  the  king, 
first  of  Naples  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  be¬ 
gan  life  as  an  ardent  republican,  and  in 
1792  was  a  member  of  the  Corsican  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  Gtmcral  Paoli,  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  and  godfather  to  the  future 
emperor.  Eventually  Joseph,  whose  mind 
wanted  firmness,  left  Paoli  and  came  to 
Marseilles,  where  be  married  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  banker  in  that  city,  M.  Clary.  A 
younger  sister  was  the  wife  of  Bernadotte, 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden.  Joseph’s  ex¬ 
ploits  as  a  member  of  the  French  Re¬ 
publican  Government,  and  his  subsequent 
elevation  successively  to  the  Neapolitan 
and  Spanish  thrones,  are  matters  of  his¬ 
tory. 

After  his  brother’s  abdication  he  retired 
to  the  United  States,  where,  as  Count  of 
Survilliers,  he  lived  for  some  years  the  life  ' 
of  a  private  citizen.  In  1830  he  returned  | 
to  Europe,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  his  I 
nephew,  the  present  Emperor,  to  the  French  j 
throne.  By  his  wife,  who  separated  from  ; 
him  on  his  departure  for  America,  he  had  I 
:  two  daughters  only  ;  one  of  them,  Zeiiaide  i 
!  Charlotte,  married  her  cousin  Charles,  the  ; 

eldest  son  of  her  father’s  third  brother,  I 
I  L'.icien.  Her  children  may,  therefore,  be  j 
said  to  represent  the  elder  branch  of  the  | 
family,  and  tliough  they  cannot;  be  consid-  j 
j  ered  die  next  heirs  of  the  dynasty,  owing  I 
j  to  the  operation  of  the  Salique  law,  they  j 
;  undoubtedly  come  nearer  the  succession 
than  do  the  children  of  the  youngest  broth¬ 
er,  Jerome,  ex-king  of  Westphalia.  I 

Their  grandfather,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  i 
i  thhol  of  the  sons  of  Carlo  and  Laetitia,  was 
'  much  and  deservedly  distinguished  as  a  man  ! 

I  of  science  and  letters.  He  engaged  at  first 
j  in  politics,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  shown  I 
!  more  talent  than  any  other  of  the  brothers  ex-  ! 

;  cept  Napoleon,  but  was  of  too  independent  a 
;  disposition  to  submit  to  the  emperor’s  orders,  ^ 

I  and  early  retired  from  France  and  fixed  his  | 

,  residence  at  Caninu,  in  the  Raman  States,  j 
I  of  which,  and  of  Musignano,  the  Pope  ere-  j 
I  ated  him  Prince.  Here  he  remained,  occu-  i 
I  pied  with  scientific  pursuits,  until  his  broth-  i 
;  er’s  return  from  Elba,  when  he  again  visited  ' 

1  Paris,  and  had  some  share*  in  the  govern-  ! 
I  ment  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  finally  | 
•  made  the  unsuccessful  appeal  on  the  fallen  ' 
I  Emperor’s  behalf  and  that  of  his  son,  to  j 
j  which  the  French  Chamber  refused  to  | 
I  listen.  I 

!  He  had  before  this  been  captured  by  an  ! 
I  English  cruiser  while  on  a  voyage  to  Amer-  I 
I  ica,  and  bad  resided  in  Worcestershire  un-  | 
der  surveillance  for  three  or  four  years. 

I  Here  his  second  sun.  Prince  Louis  Lucien, 

I  was  born.  He  retired  in  1813  to  his  Ro- 
'  man  estates,  and  having,  by  exploration  and 
I  excavation,  discovered  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  on  his  propt'.rtpr,  he  accumulated 
'  a  large  museum  of  antiqmties,  and  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  it.  He  died  in  1840. 

I  He  had  been  twice  married,  —  first  to  the 
daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  in  Provence,  and 
I  afterwards,  on  her  death,  to  the  widow  of  a 
'  stockbroker  named  Jouberthon. 

!  He  deeply  oflTended  his  brother  by  both 
I  his  marriages,  and  his  children  were  not 
I  mentioned  in  the  law  of  succession  passed 
I  by  the  Senate.  He  had  eleven  in  alt,  most 
j  of  whom  survived  him,  and  are  still  living. 

I  His  eldest  son,  Charles,  the  late  Prince  of 
I  Canino,  was  a  naturalist  of  the  highest  at¬ 
tainments,  and  the  second  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  mo.ft  accomplished  lingui.sts  in 
Europe'.  The  now  notciious  Pierre  Bona¬ 
parte  is  the  third  and  only  surviving  son. 
Several  pf  his  daughters  married  into  fami¬ 
lies  of  middle  rank  (the  eldest  by  his  first 
wife  was  united  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  Brit¬ 
ish  ambassador  in  Greece,  by  whom  she  had 
a  Ban  and  a  daughter),  and  the  youngest 
became  a  nun. 

Prince  Charles  of  Canino  left  several 
children  at  his  death  in  1857,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  the  late  Prince  Joseph  of  Canino, 
and  tlie  second  is  known  as  Cardinal  Bona¬ 
parte,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Papal 
Court.  The  sisters  have  all  married  among 
the  Roman  and  Tuscan  nobilil^.  'The  fam¬ 
ily  generally  diflers  from  the  French  branch 
in  being  retrogi^e  in  its  political  opinions, 
and  in  acting  directly  agamst  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  it  owes  its  present  elevation. 
We  may  observe  en  passant,  as  a  curiosity 
of  genealogy,  that  Cardinal  Bonaparte  pre- 
!  sents  a  remarkable  likeness  of  feature  to 


his  grand-uncle  the  first  Napoleon.  'The 
priestly  tonsure  no  doubt  contributes  to 
this  appearance. 

The  youngest  of  Napoleon’s  brothers 
died  only  nine  years  ago.  He  was  but  a 
youth  at  the  rise  of  the  family  prosjierity, 
and  did  not  realize  the  change  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  prosjiects  sufficiently  early  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  new  Emperor.  During  a  naval  visit 
to  the  United  States,  and  whilst  he  was  in 
eommand  of  a  F’rcnch  ship,  he  married  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  an  American  citizen. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Paterson;  by  her  he  had  a 
son,  Jerome,  now  known,  we  believe,  as 
Colonel  Biinaparte  iu  the  United  States 
army  ;  but  Napoleon  speedily  dissolved  the 
marriage  by  decree,  in  which  he  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  join,  so 
that  a  question  remains  as  to  whether  the 
subsetjuent  marriage  of  Jerome  to  Cathe¬ 
rine  Sophia  Dorotliea,  daughter  of  Frederic, 
King  of  Wirtemberg,  aud  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  our  George  the  F’irst,  was  strictly 
lawful. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  son  and  daughter 
by  this  union  are  acknowledged  by  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Third,  and  the  son  has,  like  iiis 
father,  been  admitted  to  a  royal  alliance, 
and  that  too  witli  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
families  in  Europe.  In  1859  he  married 
Clotilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  King  of  Italy,  and  has  by  her 
several  children.  His  sister,  Mathilde,  in¬ 
herits  the  beauty  of  her  family.  She  was 
married  in  1841  to  Prince  Anatole  Demi- 
dolT,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  commend  her 
for  anything  except  a  certain  brilliancy  of 
wit,  which  seems  hereditary  among  the 
Bonapartes. 

Napoleon’s  sisters  married  well :  Elise  to  an 
Italian  nobleman,  named  Bacciochi;  Caroline 
to  Murat,  sometime  King  of  Naples,  by  whom 
she  was  mother  of  the  late  Prince  Acliille 
Murat,  who  married  a  grand-niece  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,  but  died  without  children, 
in  Florida,  where  he  had  been  long  settled. 
His  next  brother.  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  is 
married  to  an  English  subject.  Miss  Geor¬ 
gina  F'raser,  and  enjoys  the  favor  of  his 
cousin,  the  present  Emperor.  Another 
brother  is  a  colonel  in  the  French  service, 
and  has  espoused  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Berthier,  Prince  of  Wagram.  Pauline,  the 
third  of  Napoleon’s  sisters,  who  most  resem¬ 
bled  him  in  apjiearance,  and  seems  to  have 
lieen  his  favorite,  married  the  Roman  Prince 
Borghese.  She  was  of  but  indiflerent  mor¬ 
als. 

The  present  Emperor  has  married  to 
please  himself,  and  without  reference  to 
political  advantage.  Tlie  beautiful  and  "en- 
tle,  though  bigoted.  Empress  Eugdnie  is  of 
noble  but  not  royal  family,  —  that  of  Mon- 
tijo;  her  father  was  Duke  of  Peneranda, 
in  Spain,  and  she  is  of  Scottish  descent, 
through  her  grandmother,  a  Kirkpatrick. 


Onk  of  the  finest  Raphaels  in  the  world 
is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Louvre,  and  the 
F'rench  Government  is  hesitating  about  the 
purchasi*.  It  is  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  the  prince  of  painters  executed  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  at 
Perugia,  a.  ii.  1505.  In  1679  it  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  convent  to  the  Palace 
Bigazzini.  It  was  afterwards  traced  to  the 
Palace  Colonna,  from  which  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Being 
hung  in  one  of  the  private  apartments  of 
the  palace,  it  was  never  seen  by  the  general 
public.  After  the  revolutions  in  Italy  the 
ex-King  gave  or  intrusted  it  to  Bermudez 
de  Castro,  Duke  of  Ripaldo,  ambassador  of 
Spain  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  who  had  been 
besieged  with  him  at  Gaeta.  The  Duke 
took  it  to  Madrid,  where  it  was  seen  and 
described  by  Anatole  Grt^’er.  The  Virgin 
enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  holds 
the  child  Jesus  with  her  right  hand,  while 
with  the  left  she  draws  towards  her  John 
the  Baptist.  On  the  one  side  stand  St. 
Peter  and  St  Catharine  of  Sienna,  leaning 
on  her  wheel,  on  the  other  St.  Dorothy  and 
St  Paul  holding  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
All  the  fipcures  are  fully  draped,  by  the  es¬ 
pecial  desire  of  the  good  monks  fixim  whom 
the  painUT  received  his  commission.  The 
picture  is  in  splendid  preservation,  and  art 
critics  in  I'rance  are  clamorous  for  its  pur¬ 
chase.  Tlie  only  objection  is  the  price  de¬ 
manded,  which  is  no  less  than  one  million 
francs. 


The  submarine  cable  has  been  safely  laid 
from  Bombay  to  Aden  across  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  remains  only  to  extend  it  to  Suez, 
and  then  England  will  have  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  India,  which  would  be  perfect  but 
that  the  Khedive  can  interrupt  it  whenever 
he  likes. 
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THREE  SONNETS. 

BT  JEAN  INGELOW. 


I.  — AN  ANCIENT  CHESS  KING  DUG 
FROM  SOME  RUINS. 

Haply  some  Rsjnh  first  in  the  (^one 
Amid  his  Unf^uid  ladies  fingered  thee, 
While  a  black  nightingale,  snn-swart  as  he, 
Sang  his  one  wife  love’s  passionate  oraison  ; 
HaplT  thou  maj’st  have  pleased  Old  I'rester 
John 

Among  his  pastures,  wlien  full  royallr 
He  sat  in  tent,  grave  shepherds  at  his'  knee. 
While  lamps  of  balsam  winked  and  glimmered 
on. 

What  doest  thon  here  ?  Thy  masters  are  all 
dead ; 

Mt  heart  is  full  of  ruth  and  yearning  pain 
At  sight  of  thee,  O  king  that  hast  a  crown 
Outlasting  theirs,  and  tell’st  of  greatness  fled 
Through  cloud-hung  nights  of  ungbntcd  rain 
And  murmnrs  of  the  dark  majestic  town. 

n.  —  COMFORT  IN  THE  NIGHT. 
8be  thought  1^  heaven’s  high  wall  that  she  did 
stray 

Till  she  beheld  the  everlasting  gate  ; 

And  she  climbed  np  to  it  to  long,  and  wait ; 
Feel  with  her  hahds  (for  it  was  night),  and  lay 
Her  lips  to  it  with  kisses ;  thus  to  pray 
T^t  it  might  Open  to  her  desolate.' 

And  h> !  htremWed,  lo  I  her  passionate 
Crying  prevailed.  A  little,  little  way 
It  open^:  ttiere  fell  out  a  thread  of  light. 

And  she  if  w  wingiMl  wonders  move  within. 
Also  she  beard  sweet  talking  as  they  meant 
To  comfort  her.  They  said,  “  Wlio  comes  to¬ 
night 

Shall  one  day  certainly  an  entrance  win  ” ; 
Then  the  gate  closed  and  site  awoke  content. 


III.  —  THOUGH  ALL  GREAT  DEEDS  — 
Tnocoit  all  great  deeds  were  proved  but  fables 

fine, 

Thongh  earth's  old  story  could  be  told  anew, 
Tbon^  the  sweet  fiishions  loved  of  them  that 
sue 

Were  empty  as  the  mined  Delphian  shrine  — 
Though  Gc^  did  never  man,  in  words  benign, 
With  sense  of  His  great  Fatherhood  endue. 
Though  Ufe  immortal  were  a  dream  nntme, 
And  He  that  promised  it  were  not  divine  — 
Though  soul,  though  spirit  were  not,  and  all 
hope 

Reading  beyond  the  bourne,  melted  away ; 
Thongh  nrrae  had  no  goal  and  good  no  scope. 
But  both  were  doomed  to  end  with  this  our 
day — 

Though  Ml  these  were  not,  —  to  the  nngraced 
heir 

Would  this  remain, ->•  to  live,  as  though  they 


Garibaldis  novel,* 


“  Y^HEN  Borne  is  freed  from  the  Pop^ 

Tf  king,"  says  the  translator  of  this 
neither  wise  nor  entertaining  work,  “and 
has  been  prodaimed  the  capital  of  Italy, 
this  book  wilt  he* one  of  the  memorials  of 
that  extraordinary  corruption  and  offence 
which  the  ninetceoth  centnry  endured  so 
lon^  and  natkatly.”  At  the  risk  of  oc- 
caswning  msp)«>^  to  the  «ntleman  who, 
besides  giri^  tis  an  Eng^iu  version  of  a 
fanciftd  perfonnsmee,  requires  ns  to  accept 
it  as  histonr,  are  mnst  caution  the  public 
against  *ak«pg  “.The  Role  iff  the  Monk” 
at  his  very  erroBeobs  valuation.  That  a 
man  of  acdon  should  fail  in  an  artistic  un¬ 
dertaking  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  The 
mistakes  of  persons  who,  after  achieving 
successive  triumphs  in  their  proper  spheres, 
provoke  ridicule  or  regret  by  undertakings 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  experience  and 
capabilita^  are  not  so  rare  that  we  need 
call  especial  attention  to  the  latest  of  such 
indiscretions.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much 
interest  that  Garibaldi’s  pen,  which  during 
his  career  has  on  sevem  occasions  pro¬ 
duced  stirring  manifestoes,  exhibits  less 
than  its  customary  readiness  in  a  kind  of 
composition  that  requires  special  artistic 
training  in  him  who  attempts  it.  Had  the 
veteran’s  romantic  essay  appeared  with  no 
wiialpwding  preface,  criticism  might  have 
forbcnne  to  notice  its  rather  laughwle  short¬ 
comings  ;  but  the  translator,  wno  so  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  fairness  and  the  obligations  of  his 
office  in  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  the 
General’s  novel,  compels  us  to  say  that  the 
story  is  less  likely  to  please  his  moderate 
admirers  than  to  afford  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  been  his  consistent  detractors. 

Written  during  sickneM  and  imprisonment 
at  Varignano,  “  where,”  to  reproduce  a  scrap 
of  the  translator’s  pompous  Introduction, 
“  the  King  of  Ital^,  who  owed  to  Garibaldi’s 
sword  the  splendid  present  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies,  was  repimng  that  magnificent  dotation 
with  a  sbameM  imprisonment,”  the  volumes 
overflow  with  signs  of  the  distress  for  which 


*  The  Sole  of  the  Monk ;  or,  Bome  In  the  Mineteenth 
OentHT.  ly  Oentral  QwiMdi. 


the  author  sought  relief  in  literature  ;  and  as 
a  memorial  of  his  personal  wrongs  and  be¬ 
havior  at  a  moment  of  disaster,  they  are  not 
devoid  of  pathetic  interest  for  generous  spt“c- 
tators,  who  can  honor  chivalrous  virtues 
without  surrendering  themselves  to  the  su¬ 
perstitious  enthusiasm  of  Garibaldian  hero- 
worship.  Now  and  then,  also,  the  peruser 
comes  ujKtn  a  page,  or  even  a  chapter, 
which  possesses  charms  independent  of  the 
author’s  experiences.  For  instance,  the 
storm  which  overtakes  and  almost  destroys 
the  Seagull,  English  Julia’s  yacht,  is  vividly 
describe ;  and  the  charge  made  against  the 
Papal  mercenaries  by  Orazio  and  nis  young 
Romans,  on  m.shing  forth  from  their  subter¬ 
ranean  place  of  assembly,  may  be  noticed 
as  an  example  of  the  novelist’s  vigorous 
mode  -of  describing  military  incidents.  The 
book,  OKM^over,  contains  not  a  few  out- 
bunts  of  generous  admiration  of  Engi?.nd 
and  the  English ;  but  duty  forbids  us  to  re¬ 
pay  such  courtesy  and  affection  by  rejxirt- 
ing  that  “  The  Rule  of  the  Monk  ”  is  ci^it- 
al^e  to  its  author’s  understanding,  or  likely 
to  further  the  cause  for  which  he  has  suf¬ 
fered  and  done  much.  No  such  Rome  as 
the  city  of  its  pages  exists  oatside  the 
bounds  of  disordered  imagination ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
which  the  work  bolds  up  to  obloquy. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the  Roman  clergy 
as  men  at  times  spoilt  by  bad  education  and 
a  bad  political  system,  Garibaldi  rails  at 
them  fw  being  monsters  of  licentiousness 
and  cruelty,  who  are  daily  perpetrating 
atrocious  crimes  for  the  gratification  of  car¬ 
nal  appetites  and  satanic  passions.  If  the 
General  may  be  trusted,  the  cardinals  of 
the  Holy  City  are  profligate  wretches  who 
amuse  themselves  with  seducing  innocent 
girls,  murdering  infants,  forging  wills,  and 
administering  poison  to  ladies  of  property. 
When  Cardinal  Procopio,  Minister  of  State, 
—  the  story  of  whose  lust  and  violence  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  of  Appius  Claudius’s-deal- 
ings  with  Virginia,  —  has  conceived  a  vile 

[tassion  for  Clelis  Attilio,  the  sculptor’s 
ovely  daughter,  he  orders  his  creature, 
Gianni^  to  bring  the  girl  forthwith  to  his 
palace ;  and  when  the  agent  bungles  in  the 
execution  of  so  simple  and  commonplace  a 
commission,  the  august  Prince  of  the  Church 
exclaims,  “Search  in  that  turnip  head  of 
thine  for  means  to  bring  the  girl  to  me,  or 
the  palace-cellars  shall  hear  thee  squeak4hy 
self-praise  to  the  tune  of  the  cord  and  pin¬ 
cers.”  The  subsequent  scene  between  the  | 
Cardinal  and  the  virtuous>(Jlelia,  —  the  dag¬ 
ger-scene,  iir  which  the  horrified  girl  acci-  | 
dentally  wounds  “  the  libidinous  prelate  ”  | 
with  the  ponilUrd  which  she  vainly  tries  to  | 
plunge  into  her  own  heart,  —  is  in  the  low-  j 
est  style  of  sensational  romance. 

Another  representative  ecclesiastic  of  the 
stoty  fraudulently  procures  a  dying  lady’s 
signature  to  a  spurious  will,  and  penects  tiis 
scheme  fi)r  getting  possession  of  her  estate 
by  hastonibg  her  death  with  poison.  The 
writer  sSjTi,  — 

“  As  if  to  jeopardize  his  scheme,  the  Sig¬ 
nora  raltied  .towards  the  afternoon,  where¬ 
upon,  frariftg  rile  might  ask  to  sec  the  will, 
and  so  diwover  his  treachery,  Father  Igna- 
zio  resolved  to make  such  an  undesirable  oc¬ 
currence  imposrible,  by  administering  an  ef¬ 
fective  potion,  irhich  he  set  off  to  procure, 
wisely  deferring-^ his  return  tUl  nightfall. 
The  result  has  Mien  already  disclosed ;  and 
while  the  fklse  priest  wrought  thie  murder, 
the  unconscious  otmhan,  Mmio,  steM  peace¬ 
fully  in'  his  Bttle  b^>”  ' 

Another  priest,  who  figures  in  the  drama, 
commits  a  criminal  asliauTt  on  a  modest  peas¬ 
ant  girl  in  broad  daylight,  anti  then  kills 
her  father  for  rebuking  mm  for  his  condnet. 
The  General  insists  t^t  his  charges  of  li- 
centionsness  and  murder  should  be  regarded 
as  fairiy  representing  the  morriityof  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  Roman  ecclesias¬ 
tics  ;  and,  calling  his  official  experience  in 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  this  wholesale 
accusation,  he  says : — 

“  Giuseppe  Ga.  baldi,  in  1849,  then  re¬ 
cently  arriv^  in  Rome,  visited  in  person 
eveiT  convent,  and  was  present  during  the 
whole  of  the  investigations.  In  all . . .  were 
vaults  plainly  dedicated  to  the  reception' of 
the  bones  of  infants.  Statistics  prove  tha^ 
in  no  city  is  there  so  great  a  numheg.,/;^ 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock  as  in  Rome'; 


and  now  he  took  advantage  of  the  easy  ig¬ 
norance  of  his  neighbors  to  conceal  a  still 
grosser  crime.  Those  of  his  profession  use 
double-dealing  all  their  lives.  A  priest 
knows  himself  to  be  an  impostor  unless  he 
be  a  fool,  or  have  been  taught  to  lie  from  his 
boyhood ;  so  that,  as  he  advances  in  years, 
he  becomes  not  even  able  any  longer  to  dis¬ 
sociate  the  false  and  the  true.  Whilst  he 
lives  in  comfort,  he  makes  the  credulous 
multitude  believe  he  suffers  hardships  and 
privations.  Poor  priest  I  W’ell  do  we  re¬ 
member  seeing  in  America  a  painting 
representing  one  of  the  cloth  seated  at  a 
dining-tablo  spread  with  all  kinds  of  viands 
and  a  flagon  of  wine,  in  the  act  of  caressing 
his  plump  and  rosy  Perpetua,  who  was  seat¬ 
ed  at  his  side ;  and,  meanwhile,  outside  the 
door  stood  a  poor  Irishman  with  his  wife 

and  baby . Infamous  mockery  I  On 

the  one  hand,  there  was  plenty,  enjoyment, 
hyp;)crisy,  and  lying ;  on  the  other,  poverty, 
ignorance,  credulity,  and  innocent  misery.’’ 

Scarcely  less  grotesque,  and  to  the  sober 
Garibaldian  far  more  painful,  than  this  vio¬ 
lence  against  all  priests  is  the  vein  of  un- 
heroic  egotism  which  qualifies  this  singular 
medley  of  historic  reflections,  patriotic  rhap¬ 
sodies,  and  feeble  love-story.  The  delight 
with  which  the  General  talks  about  his  past 
doings  demonstrates  that  time  has  given 
him  the  veteran’s  frailty,  and  indicates  per¬ 
haps  the  writer’s  mournful  consciousness 
that  the  future  will  witness  no  gre.at  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sum  of  his  achievements.  But 
enough  of  an  impetuous,  angiy,  unwise 
book,  which  can  have  no  go^  result  to 
Italy,  and  will  certainly  be  used  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  antsigonists  to  the  injury  of  its 
author. 


number  of  infanticides  taka  place.  This 
must  ever  be  the  case  with  a  wealthy  un¬ 
married  priesthood  and  a  poor  and  ignorant 
population.” 

Of  the  general  tone  of  the  writer’s  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  priests,  this  passage  is  a 
fair  ^cimen :  — 

“  What  matters  a  crime  to  a  priest  if  he 
can  cover  it  ?  He  had  committed  a  ^ss 
lie  by  callmg  himself  the  minister  of  God ; 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

BUBIU.ES. 

O  WHEN  I  wa.s  a  little  lad  — 

No  care  my  moments  to  absorb  — 

It  was  the  ftreatest  joy  I  had 
To  hitincli  the  saponaceous  orb; 

But  now  the  load  of  manhood’s  troubles 
Makes  me  heave  sighs,  and  not  blow  bubbles  I 
Yet  Manhood  has  its  hollow  gauds. 

And  blows  and  puffs  to  make  them  bigger ; 
AVbile  each  observant  friend  applauds. 

Although  lie  cuts  an  antic  figure  — 

His  chin 's  adoroed  by  manly  stubble, 

Yet,  like  a  child,  he  blows  h'is  bubble! 

Theo,  ah,  my  friend,  be  warned  by  me; 

Abj  ure  a  pipe  —  or  only  smoke  one ! 

Mt  speculative  soapsuds  be. 

For  Fortune’s  joy  is,  to  provoke  one  ; 

And  she  for  that  her  tncks  redoubles 
If  she  can  catch  one  blowing  bubbles. 

To  purse  vour  lips  up  ne'er  begin. 

To  swell  the  fine  prismatic  gloM  ; 

For  when ’t  is  with  inflation  thin, 

A  brentli  will  pierce  it  like  a  probe. 

And  yob,  as  smarting  eyes  you  rub,  ’ll 
Exclaim,  “Confound  tli'at  bursted  bubble!  ” 

Phrenological  F act.  —  In  the  whole  British 
army,  says  Fun,  not  one  soldier  is  there  with  a 
“retreating"  forehead. 

Mbs.  Malacbop  is  unable  to  understand  why  in 
the  House  of  CoouDons  they  talk  of  tlieir  Eyes  and 
their  Nose.  She  says  she  was  brought  up  to  say 
Noses.  ft  a. _ 

A  Professional  View  of  Things.— When 
our  Schoolmaster,  who  is  fond  of  pedestrian  exer¬ 
cise,  sets  out  for  a  walk  of  several  miles,  he  always 
says  that  he  is  going  for  a  good  long  Spell  in  the 
Country. 

LdyELY  LOGIC.  *■ 

Eiith.  Shamtftill  Is  it  not,  Amy,  the  many 
rude  things  that  are  said  about  the  chignon? 

Amg.  “  Shamofal*"  ia  not  the  word,  dear.  When 
wa  rtmember  tfaat  tbe  faahion  ia  founded  on  Greek 
Myttiologjr,  it  Js  Absolutely,  profane  I 

n  - 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  beautiful  lyrics 
wbiefa  Mr.  Tennyson  has  scattered  throngli  “  The 
Idyls  of  the  King,”  Mr.  Punch  tries  his  hand  at  a 
Tennyson  ian  song  :  — 

“  0  ye.  who  seek  to  find,  yet,  seeking,  miss 
2be  seeker’s  goal,  and  crown  of  alt  success  : 

If  seeking,  stiU  ye  search,  —  Act  on  the  Square. 
Fain  would  ye  hear  the  words  from  frtondly  lips 
Fall  like  a  benediction  ‘  All  serene?  ’  • 

Be  this  your  motto  still,  —  Act  on  the  Square. 

0,  sparrow,  sparrow,  sparrow,  flying  sonth. 

Or  ekat;  6r  •west,  or  north-northeasrty-east ! 

M  this  thy  chatt  of  flight,  —  Act  on  the  Square.” 


POSSIBLE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ip  it  be  true  that  nothing  sncceeds  like  success, 
rtS'C  may  expect  that  certain  novels  which  have 
.  ^^ly  been  successful  will,  erelong,  be  succeeded 
and  it  is  in  Bome,  also,  that  the  grcat^sCTby  successors  like  the  following :  — 


On  (he  Boa:  a  ’Busman’s  Story,  written  by  the 
Author  of  Beneath  the  WheeU. 

What  hit  Eye  taw ;  a  Companion  Story  to  the  tale 
of  What  her  Face  Said. 

The  OoUen  OMcleide :  Variations  on  the  tune  of 
“  The  Tin  Trumpet." 

The  Braint  of  Bernard:  by  the  Author  of  The  TaU 
lanlt  of  Barton. 

Next  Week,  a  Tale  of  To-Morrowt  i  being  a  sequel 
to  Hitherto,  a  Story  of  Yetlerdayt. 

Goeth  Doom  like  a  ^iile :  a  Novel  by  the  Author 
of  Cometh  up  like  a  Flower, 


WILL  BEGIN  IN  NEXT  NUMBER. 

THE  NEW  STORY 

nr 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  OROOO. 


'The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  New 
Story,  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood, 
will  be  given  in  Evkky  Saturday,  Num¬ 
ber  15,  for  April  9.  This  story  will  be  re¬ 
printed  from  advance  sheets,  furnished  in 
accordance  with  a  special  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Dickens  himself,  and  will  appear  first 
in  this  country  in  the  p.'tgcs  of  Every  Sat¬ 
urday. 

The  story  will  be  accompanied  by  all  the 
illustrations  that  appear  in  the  English  edi¬ 
tion,  duplicates  of  the  drawings  having  been 
made  in  London.  These  illustrations  are  all 
executed  under  the  direct  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  will  form  a 
specially  attractive  feature  of  his  new  story. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 

l‘.{4  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


••MADE  UP  OF  ALL  ENGLAND’S 
.  BEST." 


EVERY  SATURDAY 

MOMTHLC  pjt^fOR  MARCH,  eompilMk  four  Wtekly 
Parts,  having  the  followinf 

Magnificent  Dlnstrations. 

view  of  St.  Peter’ a. 

A  Gale  In  the  North  Sea. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

Th'a  SHde. 

Jagtanese  Ladles. 

The'  Broadway  Squad. 

Portrait  of  Qh^dstone. 

Kabyle  '0«utaiia.d^IlerB. 

A  Street  Plnf  Dnrlnc  a  Frost. 

Girls  Patntinc  Tiles. 

BaelniE  the  Tide. 

Croalty.  *'■ 

The  Sheikh. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  Route. 

The^^nvenlle  Ball. 

A  S<srtons  AAtlr. 

Du^  Shooting. 

The  i>leasnre  Party. 

Coursing  on  the  South  Downs. 

A  Spanish  Flower-Stall. 

The  Faverltes. 

The  Wreck. 

Cattle  of  St.  Angelo’,  Bome. 

Harvest  Home  in  Germany. 

Steerage  Bunks. 

I^tlfylng  tke  Compass.  t 


THE  LITERARY  CONTENTS 

indude  a  great  variety  of  intereatiag  and  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  from  Chambibs’s  JooaaAt.,  Batobdat  Sbvibw,  Athi- 
n/KU,  Lobdob  Bociitt,  St.  Paul’iv  St.  Jamm’i  Ma«a- 
UNB,  and  other  Arst-ekM  Foreign  Periodicals. 

EVERY  SATURDAY,  in  both  tho  Ifeskly  and 
Monthly  Parts,  wins  nnlvereal  admiration  as  the 

Rindioinest  lllnslrated  Prriodieil  in  America. 


Weekly  Parts,  10  cents.  Monthly  Farts, 
30  cents. 
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AppUcatlon*  tor  AdTcrtialnp  In 
KTISBT  SATCBDAT  ■honld  b«  addr«ued 
to  OEO.  W.  OABR,  esre  MeMri.  Field*, 
Oipood,  *  Co.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


A  GUARANTEE 

RUPTURE  CURE. 


HERNIA. 


Rir.  J.  y.  IIiMES,  Eilitor  of  the  JlihtHl  Ckrittiait 
Time.i,  Jsn.  3,  1870,  write*  to  his  paper  as  fellows :  — 

“  At  12  M.,  I  hnil  an  Interview  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  j 
Bberman,  No.  697  Broadway.  Jly  spccinl  business  here  | 
was  to  see  him,  and,  if  iMssible,  get  help  fur  a  bad  and 
dangerous  case  of  Hernia.  Without  lielp  I  should  have 
to  be  laid  by,  — a  thing  I  could  hanlly  be  reconciled  lo, 
though  I  have  often  thought  that  on  some  accounts  I 
should  be  glad  to  hare  it  so ;  yet  I  lin|)e  to  be  able  to 
finish  my  course  with  Joy,  and  lay  aU'at  tlie  Master’s  feet  | 
at  Ills  coming.  | 

“  My  interview  with  the  Doctor  was  very  pleasant  and  ^ 
hopeful.  He  is  master  of  Ids  profession.  He  lias  in-  | 
rented  new  Hernial  appliances,  superior  to  any  Truss  in 
the  world.  Beside,  he  entirely  heals  and  cures  his  pa¬ 
tients,  so  that  they  dispense  with  the  insimment  after 
a  time.” 


Hurray  &  Lasman’s 

Florida  Water, 


The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  pei^ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 


kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and  i 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all  I 


Druggists  and  Perfumers. 

Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOCRIST8’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu¬ 
lists’  OpTtaiM,  ^7  Broadway,  New  York. 


^de  supplied  by  OTEDMAN.  THAYER,  k  CO..  Boston. 


CURLYOUR  HAIR 


The  receipt,  an  entirely  New  Disoovery,  for  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

E.  THORNTON,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 


OMLY  9.'i  CENTS. 


A  HANDSOME  ADBEM  holding  20  card  pic¬ 
tures.  Full  gilt  cover.  Novel,  new,  and  serviceable. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  2&  cents. 

SAMCEL  BOWLES  k  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  COMIC  HISTORY  OF 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Johx  D.  Shsr- 
wooD.  1  vol.  12mo.  With  00  original  Illustrations 
by  Hiaar  Scrstcrlt.  82.60.  Third  Edition  now 
Ready. 

“  As  a  history  the  book  has  merits  of  no  ordinary  kind.” 
—  A-,  r.  TSium. 

“  One  can  hardly  take  it  up  and  begin  to  read  at  all 
without  being  insensibly  drawn  on  by  its  pleasant,  genial, 
and  smoothly  flowing  style.” — InitftndtHU 


•»•  For  sale  by  all  Bnoksellert.  Bent,  postpaid,  on  re- 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FTBEDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


STAMMERIN^o 


Permanently  cursd  by  Bates’s  Patent  Scientifle  Appliances. 
They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  the  last  London  and  Paris 
EzhibltioDS,  and  are  fkrorably  reviewed  in  the  lUustraUd 
London  Abies  and  Medical  J^meo.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawings  describing  the  same,  address  SIMPSON  A 
OO.,  Box  5070,  Now  Tork. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI^ISTO-F-ORTES  1 

Triomptaant  over  all  the  WorMl 

HAVE  RECEIYED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIG-HEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IS 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Faria 


‘A4e  Wasblngton  St.,  Boston. 

11  Enst  14lli  St.,  Now  Tork, 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

Have  made  Great  Reductioiis 
in  the  Prices  of  the  Goods  in  all  i 

t 

the  Departments  of  their  Retail  | 
Establishment,  prior  to  the  open-  ^ 
ing  of  the  New  Addition  to  their  | 
Store,  offering  unusual  induce-  j 
ments  to  Purchasers. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.  and  10th  St., , 
New  York.  ! 


NEW  AND  POPULAR 

JUVENILE  MUSIC  -  BOOK ! 


THE  GOLDEIV  ROBIIV. 

By  W.  0.  Pkrkiss,  Author  of  “  The  Nightingale,’”  etc. 

Superior  to  alt  similar  books  of  the  kind.  Containing 
very  attractive  E.vercisea,  and  several  hundred  popolof 
Songs.  Sparkling  music  !  Alive  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Adapted  to  ail  occasions.  Price,  60  cents.  Sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OEIYEB  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  Tork. 


VERY  CHOICE  ! 

SOXJTHMA-YD’S 

Broken  Candy, 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varielies ;  is  one  of  the  best 
Candies  that  can  be  manufactured, 
cr-  For  parity  and  quality  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  1012  Tremont  Street, 
Boston.  • 

NOT  SATISFIED  with  administer- 

ing  to  th«  mere  comfort  of  their  gaests,  Messrs.  Rice,  of  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

have  fitted  their  billiard  halls  with  the  best  material  in 
the  country. 


CIlAfi.  A.  DANA,  FmTOK. 

Thecnesnett,  vniarteet,  and  best  New  York  n^wsptper, 
Cver>*hndy  tikee  ft  Three  editi<ms:  Daily,  9<f|  Smi* 
WBtiiLT.S‘41  and  WitELTsSl  ayear.  Allt^Nkws 
■t  hat^nee.  Full  reofwts  of  markets,  arrieulture,  Fanners' 
and  F^t  Omwera*  Cluha,  and  a  comoWte  tiory  In  ere^ 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A  iweaent  of  valuablo 
pmnbiand  vinca  to  evenr  aubacrlbart  Indueemante  to  ean- 
▼•Mera  ummiyaeied.  •uB)  Tift  ItMurancea,  Grand  Planoe, 
Mowinir  Maeninea,  Parlor  Organ*,  Sewing  Machine*,  Ye., 
among  the  Dirmioma.  SpecitneiM  and  lUta  ftce.  Send  ^ 
DoUar  and  l-v  It 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  PublUber  Sun,  New  Tork. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  BBWINa  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  wnrid.  SlUeM  aUko  on  Mi  tide*. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONEY. 

For  further  particulars  addrss* 

THB  WILSON  SEWING  MAOHINB  OO., 
OISTSlaiMi,  Ohio  Bostoo,  Masfe,  w  8L  Loula,  Mo. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR 

THOUGHTFUL  READERS. 


I.  Music-Hall  Sermons. 

By  W.  H.  H.  Mraasr,  Author  of  ‘'Adirondack  Ad- 

veotores.”  1  voL  Ifimo.  0 1.60. 

This  volume  contains  the  twelve  remarkable  discourse* 
which  Hr.  Murray  has  preaoiied  to  crowded  and  eagerly 
attentive  audiences,  on  saooeative  Sunday  evenings  of 
this  season,  in  Boston  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Murray  has 
dwelt  little  on  disputrd  points  of  doctrine,  but  ba*  devotod 
bis  efforts  to  elncidating  and  enforcing  those  essMitial 
moral  and  religious  truth*  which  all  Christiana  hold  in 
common,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  all  social  order  and 
all  personal  worth.  The  variety  and  practical  charaeSsr 
of  the  volome  are  indicated  in  its 
CONTENTS. 

The  Tenderness  of  Ood. 

The  Union  of  Moral  Forces. 

The  Relation  of  Belief  to  Practice. 

To  Yoong  kfen. 

Barden-Bearing. 

Nearness  to  Onl. 

Divine  Friendship. 

Hope  for  the  Fallen.  „  t  .yr^r 

The  Ministry  of  the  Wonl. 

The  Cbnrch  —  Its  Object  and  Capacity. 

The  Power  of  Cities.  .i  *■  -t'  • . 

The  Moral  Condition  of  Boston  and  How  to  Improve  it. 


II.  Miracles,  Past  and  Present. 

By  Biv.  WiLUSM  HocNTroao.  1  vol.  12mo.  630 
pagea  S  200. 

This  remarkable  work  is  an  important  contribatioD  to 
religious  literature,  particularly  to  the  discussion  of  some 
questions  to  which  the  development  of  Spiritualism  hs* 
given  special  prominence.  The  author  has  devoted  to 
these  subject*  the  careful  study  of  years,  and  the  couclu- 
siona  to  which  hi*  observations,  experiences,  and  reverent 
seeking  have  led,  possess  a  deep  interest  for  all  candid 
and  tboughtfiil  minds. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellera.  Bent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Pnblishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Drrrox  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  Tork,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.'s  PablicaUions. 
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ARTICLES  AND  WRITERS. 

Joseph  and  his  Friend.  IT.  Batabd  Tstlob. 
The  EncUah  Gowerneaa  at  the  Siamese 
Court. 

The  Advent  Preacher.  Msaiax  Douglas. 
Through  the  Woods  to  Lake  Superior.  J. 
T.  Tbowbridge. 

Courage.  Mas.  Cilia  Thaxtib. 

A  Lumberwoman. 

Reviving  Virginia.  Jamis  Paitos. 

The  Lanson  Tragedy.  J.  W.  DeFobkt. 

Bight  and  Left.  Bust  0.  Wildis. 

My  Triumph.  Joss  G.  Whitti**. 

The  Gods  of  Wo  Lee.  Sid.vit  Asdsxws. 

The  Blue-Jay  Family.  Thomas  M.  Bsiwik. 
Peter  Pltchlynn,  Chief  of  the  Choctaws. 

Chasli.,  Lanmax. 

An  Alpine  Home. 

Reviews  and  Literary  Notices, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  CO.’S 


NEW  BOOKS. 


HEDGED  IN. 

By  Elizabbtm  Stcabt  Pbslts,  Anthor  of  “The 
Oatss  Ajax.”  Jfintk  Rdition.  81.60. 

**  A  girl  of  sixteen,  with  a  child  of  shame,  flies  from  a 
haunt  of  vice  to  find  a  rafbge  where  she  may  be  hooeot 
and  goad.  Her  rejection  by  many  who  profet*  to  havo 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  hs*  rsoeption  and  protectiaa  by  a 
kind,  Christian  honaebold.  her  trials,  success,  and  death, 
are  the  aiaterlals  of  this  deeply  interesting  and  power- 
Iblly  written  story.  It  ineulestes  Christ’s  doctrine,  sod 
shames  that  selfisb,  Mae  deUeocy,  which  tumo  away  and 
leave*  the  SMOt  pitiable  of  all  women  to  perish  1^  tba 
wayside. 

‘  Mod  like  oar  Lord  sr*  they  who  bear, 

I  like  Him,  long  with  the  sinnlog  ’  ” 

— AT,  Y.  Oieereer, 


among  my  books. 

ly  Jamis  Rcsssll  Lowill.  1  vol.  16mo.  8  2.00. 

TTUed  Edition. 

dovrSgr*.  —  Dryden,  Witchcraft,  Shakespeare,  Leo- 
ahig,  Ncif  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Bonssrin  and 
the  8et|lV^*tntalists. 

‘.‘This  bosk  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and  good 
Uorgiag  dpan  any  Amerieao,  or  any  Engliobmaa,  with 
pertopa  a  stogie  exception,  could  bri^  to  the  illaatration 
of  the  aabjsoto  here  treated.  Still  esore,  it  shows  on  al¬ 
most  every  page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  Ito  person  criticised,  which  le  necemary  to 
give  0  high  vstoe  to  aoy  critieism.”  —  Sfringjleld  Xcfnb- 
:  I  U, 


BRYANT’S  HOMER. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Traulated  into 
SngllA  Monk  Terse  by  William  Cullss  Botast. 
lo  two  volnmea.  Imperial  octavo.  Unifonn  with 
Loxovillow’s  Daxti.  ToL  I.  now  ready.  Price, 
8  6.00.  [Vd.  n.  will  be  published  in  May  next.] 

‘‘Three  years  ago  we  wdeomed  Mr.  Longfellow’s  ‘ Di- 
vina  Commeiiia,’  —  a  translatioo  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  English,  gives  the  vtry  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 
originel  text.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given 
us  the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  is  drstliied  to  super¬ 
sede  all  previous  verstoo*.  In  any  case,  he  has  prodnoed 
a  work  which  reflects  the  highest  hooor  on  hintMlf,  and 
on  the  country  whose  literature  he  ho*  already  so  nobly 
enriched.”  —  ATew  York  Trikune. 


SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE. 

By  Ralph  Waldo  Emsisox.  1  vd.  IflUo.  Uni¬ 
form  with  Emerson’s  Works.  8  2.00.  Eonrik  Edition. 

“  The  philosopher  of  Concord  emerge*  again  from  his 
studious  seclusion,  to  instruct,  not  the  accustomed  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  leeture-room  in  a  spoken  discourse,  but  the 
whde  reading  public,  in  a  volume  of  essays,  in  the  hand¬ 
some  typography  of  Fields,  Osgood,  Ji  Co.  His  topics 
are  social,  and  embrace,  in  theni^ve*  and  their  illustra- 
tiona,  the  whole  round  of  man’s  dutie*  to  his  brother  man. 
Tte  style  is  Emerson's  own,  compact  of  thought,  opulent 
in  literary  allusion,  often  abrupt  in  phiaae,  and  ofted 
pointed  with  epigram.”— Abu  York  Eeoning  Foot. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOYLLS. 

lUnetmted  Ukrarf  Edition. 
tJC3~  Published  with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Com¬ 
plete  in  2  vds.  12mo.  Cloth,  83.60)  Half  Calf, 
87.00. 

”  A  superb  editkm  of  Tko  Afovsl*  ef  Ooorg*  Eliot,  in  two 
volume*.  The  illustratioiis  are  namerous,  and  sot  an- 
woTtby  of  tte  text.  The  splendid  power  of  these  novels, 
which  rank  with  the  first  literal  prodnetions  of  the 
century,  eotitle  them  to  the  highest  typographical  honors 
such  as  in  this  instance  they  have  received.”— Bsriea 
TraxtUer. 


•f*  For  sale  by  an  Bookaellsn.  Beal,  postpaid,  em  to 
aApl  of  price  by  the  PabUsbcfs, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  OO.,  BestoB. 

E.  P.  Dcttox  k  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0:,  k  Co.’s  Pnblieatioar. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

FOR  APRIL,  1870. 


CONTENTS. 

Vfo  Glrlsi  A  Home  Story.  By  Has.  A.  D.  T. 
WmTXET.  With  two  Illustrationa,  by  Jobs  J.  Hsa- 
LIT. 

Cbap.  it.  Next  Thing*. 

The  Daddy  Lons-Legs  aud  the  Fly  (Posm). 
By  Eowaxd  Lkao.  With  two  illustrations,  by  J.  U. 
lIOWAaD. 

Bye’s  Fritters.  By  Elbabsth  Stuart  Philpr. 

WKh  a  roll-page  IlIustratiOD,  by  A.  Horrtx. 

How  Battles  are  Fought,  By  Major  Travsbrs. 
With  three  lUustratbin*,  by  A.  R.  Wacd. 

III.  War  on  the  Water. 

Debby’s  YYeddlng. 

The  Goose  Race.  By  J.  T.  Trowbbidgr.  With  a 
fu'l-pAge  and  three  smalkr  Hlustratioos,  by  JoBX  J. 
Harlit. 

Bertie’s  Pioneering.  By  Hklxx  C.  Webbs.  With 
an  Illustratiun,  by  E.  B  Bixsbll. 

I.  How  Bertie  started  from  Omaha. 

How  Uncle  Blue  Jacket  captured  the 
Picket-Boat.  By  M  W.  McExtu. 

My  Hyacinth  (Poem).  By  Mart  K.  Atrixsox. 

The  Two  Caterpillars.  By  Axxii  Mooax.  With 
two  Iliustratloos,  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humpbrit. 

The  Evening  Lamp.  With  lUnslrations,  firom  De¬ 
signs  by  Correspoiidenls. 

Our  Letter  Box.  Containing  “To  the  Song-Spar¬ 
row,”  by  K.  M.,  —  “  The  First  Robin,”  by  R.  S.  P.,  — 
“  Two  isr  Three  Games,”  by  K.  C.  H  ,  —  and  Letters 
from  Correspondents. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOdTT  CO.,  Pablishen, 

BOSTON. 


THACKERAY’S  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


1.  Vanity  Fair.  With  39  niustratioEs  by  the  Author. 
1  voinme. 

*2.  Pendennls,  With  46  Hlustrations  by  the  Author. 
1  volume. 

Handsomely  boond  in  morocco  cloth,  uniform  with  the 
ninstrated  Ukrarg  Editiont  of  Dicxixs,  ScoTV,  and 
Gborgb  Euot.  *  200  a  voinme. 

The  four  remaining  voinmes  of  this  editioo  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  April  and  May.  This  edkion  will  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  cheapest  of  all  the  lUuotroted  edition*  of 
Thackeray  for  the  Library. 

For  sale  by  all  Bookselleis.  Sent,  pod-paid,  on  im 
eeipt  of  price,  by  the  Pnbliahers, 

FIELDS.  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Booton, 

Gases  for  Every  Saturday. 


We  are  prepared  to  ftimish  CONANTS  BINDER,  for 
•emp'rary  or  permanent  filing  of  Evbbt  Sattbsav.  Ibis 
Binder  will  hold  twenty-six  numbers,  keeping  them  in  a 
form  convenient  for  reading,  and  preserving  the  pages 
unbroken  and  onsoiled. 

Price,  $1.30,  Bent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Pnbliihen, 

BOSTON. 


PET  SEWINQ  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World  !  Prioo,  81.  Bend  8  6  by  your 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Bend 
Stamp*  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  AgenU  wanted. 
AddrM  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremont  Bow,  Bostoo,  Mas*. 


ETERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED 

Fluid  Extract  Buchu 


Cum  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  Aflectlon  of  a 

Patient  Seventy-ElKht  Years  of  Aice. 

THANKS  TO  MR  IIELMBOLD. 

OtsARD,  Pa.,  March  81, 1869. 

Editor  Cosmopolits  1  desire  as  an  unsolicited  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  merits  of  llelmbold’s  Iluclm,  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  similarly  afflicted  as  myseif,  to  say  that  after 
cnnsuitinft. many  eminent  physicians,  and  trying  nearly 
all  the  best  advertised  remedies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  relief  from  aggravated  kidney  and  biailder  diseases, 
from  which  I  have  suffered  excessively  for  many  years, 
good  fortune  finally  suggested  to  me  Helmbold’s  Buchu, 
which  I  commenced  using  with  little  faith  and  no  appar¬ 
ent  beneficial  results  for  about  a  month.  At  the  ex|iira- 
tion  of  that  time,  however,  I  thought  I  commenced  to 
experience  silglit  relief,  which  encouraged  me  to  persevere 
in  its  use,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  al¬ 
though  I  am  an  infirm  old  man,  nearly  78  years  of  age, 
and  consequently  medicines  cannot  be  expected  to  favor¬ 
ably  affect  me  as  they  otherwise  would,  I  have  found 
such  unspeakable  relief  and  permanent  benefit  from  Mr. 
I'elmbold’a  valuable  discovery  that  1  feel  I  ought  to  pub¬ 
licly  record  the  fact,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  him  and 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  public. 

Yours  respectfully,  D.  M.  LAREN. 

Mr.  Laren  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  ;  — 

Col.  DAN.  RICE,  Girard,  Pa. 

CHAS.  STOW,  E^.,  Girard,  Pa.,  editor  Cosmopolite. 

GEO.  H.  CUTLER,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

C.  I.  HINDS,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

Captain  D.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

DAVID  OLIN,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

DAVID  E.  DAY,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

C.  P.  ROCKWELL,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

B.  C.  ELY,  Giranl,  Pa.,  druggist. 


The  proprietor  trusts  that  his  remedies,  from  the  fact  of 
being  advertised,  may  not  be  classe<l  as  Patent  Medicine. 

BUCHU,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  presented  by 
every  educated  Physician  for  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

n.  T.  IIELMBOLD  claims  a  superior  mode  of  extract¬ 
ing  its  virtues.  The  experiments  were  made  while  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  Drug  business  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  19 
years  ago,  prompted  by  the  alarming  increase  of  diseases 
of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and  Gravel.  These  diseases  were 
attracting  as  much  attention  as  diseases  of  the  Liver  or 
any  other  organ  of  the  body.  Upon  the  sound  and  healthy 
condition  of  these  organs,  the  nervous  system  and  liver 
were  involved,  and  the  happiness  of  the  entire  human 
family  dependigd. 

The  Buchu  acting  favorably  upon  both  Liver  and  Kid¬ 
neys,  to  prepare  it  so  that  it  would  retain  its  strength  and 
active  principle,  was  his  aim.  It  must  not  be  made  as 
housekeepers  make  tea,  by  boiling.  It  is  a  delicate  leaf, 
and  its  active  principle  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
process.  It  must  be  prepared  in  VACUO,  and  of  the  lung 
leaf,  fresh  and  carefully  selected. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MY  MODE  OF  PREPARA¬ 
TION  ACKNOWLEDGED,  I  now  ship  to  the  point  (Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  wliere  the  leaves  are  gathered  large  quan¬ 
tities  of 

MY  FLUID  EXTRACT. 

THE  ARTICLE  STANDS  PRE-EMINENT,  AND  IS 
KNOWN  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  first  and  most  important  object  was  to  offer  to  the 
afflicted  a  remedy  that  was  perfectly  safe,  and  could  be 
taken  by  adults,  children,  —  ignorant  persons,  who  pay  no 
attention  to  dose,  direction,  or  advice,  who  might  reason, 
**  That  if  a  teaspoonful  taken  occasionally  did  good,  two 
would  do  better,  and  perhaps  a  bottle  would  cure  in  a 
day  ’» 

Many  have  broken  down  their  health  by  dissipation, 
and  on  this  principle,  but  they  had  been  tkars  in  doing 
so. 

What  I  would  have  understood  is,  that  no  injury  can 
arise  from  its  use.  It  is  as  safe  as  any  article  of  food,  but 
patients  must  .not  expect  any  medicine  to  rebuild  a 
wrecked  nr  shattered  institution  in  a  few  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  single  bottle. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  there  may  be  those  located  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  may  not  be  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  would 
like  to  be  satisfied  on  all  the  points.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  a  druggist,  I  append  the  following :  — 

From  the  X-arRcst  ManufacturinE  Chemist 
lu  the  World. 

“I  am  acquainted  with  Mr'.  H.  T.  Helmbold.  He 
occupied  the  Drug  Store  opposite  my  residence,  and  was 
successful  In  conducting  the  business  where  others  had 
not  been  equally  so  before  him.  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  his  character  and  enterprise. 

WILLIAM  WEIGHTMAN, 

Firm  of  Powers  &  Weightman, 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ninth  and  Brown  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  IS,  1854.” 


A  Case  of  TxTcnty  Years*  Staiiillng. 

-  Philadrlpuia,  Pa.,  June  25,  1867. 

H.  T.  Helmbold,  Druggist. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  upward  of 
twenty  years  with  gravel,  bladder,  and  kidney  affections, 
during  which  time  I  have  used  various  medical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  must  eminent 
physicians,  experiencing  but  little  relief. 

llaving  seen  your  preparations  extensively  advertised, 
I  consulted  my  family  physician  in  regard  to  using  your 
Extract  Buchu. 

I  did  this  because  I  had  used  all  kinds  of  advertised 
remedies,  and  hail  found  them  worthless,  and  some  quite 
iqjurious ;  in  fact,  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  well,  nod 
determined  to  use  no  remeilies  hereafter  unless  I  knew 
of  the  Ingredients,  It  was  this  that  promptcil  me  to  use 
your  remedy.  As  you  advertised  that  it  was  composed 
of  Buchu,  cubebs,  and  Juniper  berries,  it  occurred  to  me 
and  my  physician  as  an  excellent  combio.ntion  ;  and, 
with  his  advice,  alter  an  examination  of  the  article  and 
consulting  again  with  the  druggist,  I  concluded  to  try  it. 
I  commenced  to  use  it  about  eight  months  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  confined  to  my  room. 

From  the  first  bottle  I  was  astonished  and  gratified  at 
the  beneficial  effect,  and  after  using  it  three  weeks  was 
able  to  walk  out.  I  felt  much  like  writing  to  you  a  full 
statement  of  my  case  at  the  time,  but  thought  my  im¬ 
provement  might  only  be  temporary,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  defer,  aiHl  see  if  it  would  effect  a  perfect  cure, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  of  greater  value  to  you  and 
more  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  a  core  is  effected,  after 
using  the  remedy  for  five  months. 

I  have  not  used  any  now  for  three  months,  and  feel  as 
well  in  all  respects  as  I  ever  did. 

Your  Buchu  being  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste  and 
odor,  a  nice  tonic  and  invigorator  of  the  system,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  without  it  whenever  occasion  may  require  its 
use  on  such  occasions.  .  M.  McCOR.MICK. 

Should  any  doubt  Sir.  McCormick's  statement  be  refers 
to  the  follnwing  gentlemen  :  — 

Ilea.  WILLIAM  BIGLER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl- 

TROiO. 

lion.  THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE,  PhiUdelphla. 

Hon.  J.  C.  KNOX,  Philailelphia. 

Hon.  J.  8.  BLACK,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  D.  R.  PORTER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  ELLIS  LEWIS,  Philailelphia. 

Hon.  R.  C.  GRIER,  Phi'adelphia. 

Hon.  G.  W.  WOODWARD.  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  W.  A.  l*ORTER,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  JOHN  BIGLER.  Governor  of  California. 

Hon.  E.  BANKS,  Washirigton,  D.  C. 

And  many  others,  if  necedsary. 


SHOCKING  RESULT  OP  DARK  VEILS. 

We  hnmblj  beg  this  young  lady’s  pardon  (who  is  reallif  rather  a  pretty  girl),  but,  being  short- 
sighted,  we  positively  took  her  for  a  lady  of  color ! 


I.et  the  Public  School  syRtem  ko  to 
where  It  came  from,  —  THK  DKYII..”  — 
The  Friemah's  Jocrxal,  Dec.  11, 1809. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR-. 

The  Bible  and  the  School  Fund. 

Bt  rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  D.  D. 

Paper,  40  cents )  Cloth,  76  cents. 

LAUGH  AND  GROW  FAT. 

mirthfnlncss  and  Its  Exciters; 

Or,  Rational  Laughter  and  its  Promoters.  By  Rev.  B.  F. 
Clark.  1  vol.  16mo.  Q  1.50. 

Dialoiracs  from  Dickens. 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  AMUSEMENT. 
Arranged  by  W.  Kuor  Frtte,  A.  M.  , 

1  voL  Illustrated,  tl.60. 

A  WORK  OF  OENUUI.  yNTSKBST.  '-* 

'The  .Snnset  Lhnite  jC' 

Or,  The  Great  PaciU  Slope.  By  Rev  Joao1iBPP>m  D. 
Ival.  lOmo.  S1.50.  - 

.  ”  Tbit  little  volume  contains  Just  the  infonaoUen  every¬ 
body  desiree  of  Calilbmia.” 

“LOTE  YOUR  ENEMIES.”  - 

Brake  IJp'; 

Or,  The  Young  Peacemakers.  By  Oliter  Omc, 
lOmo.  Illustrated.'  S1.25.  Being  Vol.  5  of 
THE  LAKE  SHORE  SEBUM. 

MUSICAL  JUVENILES. 

mozart  and  IVIcndelssohn. 

By  the  Anther  of  “The  Soprano.” 

.  1  vol.  16mo.  Illustrated.  S  1.25. 

Being  Vol.  1  of 

THE  TONE  MASTER  SERIES. 


TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE 


af  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cath  Asaets  over  9  1,330, 000,  is 
a  Ocneral  Accident  tnmranee  Company,  granting  polkdea 
•f  laggranet  agalnat  Death  or  Wholly  Diaabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDBNT,  to  men  ef  all  trades,  profoisioos,  and  oocu- 
patiena,  at  ratea  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
igalmt  aeeidaBla  by  ■prhlnfU.  MOfenta  fircos  the  ooe 
af  tsOli  and  teptamenta,  aodfcnti  of  all  deacHptioos  that 
oecor  hi  the  oanal  and  lawfhl  avocationa  of  life,  ai  well  aa 
aoeidenta  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generally. 
AeeWeBt  poHdea  written  by  Agents. 


I  propose  to  give  evidence  that  this  remedy  is  not  a 
Patent  Medicine.  The  objection  Which  generally  lies 
against  all  discoveries  and  Inventinna  in  medicine  ie ; 
“rMWKliB.M  HhnwhadytfoaMI  dMIwar' a  remedy  to  I 
prolong  life,  or  an  Infallible  cure  for  cholera  or  oonsump- 
Uon,  whst  a  monster  would  he  be  to  withhold  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  ekaptrr  or  veroe 
{n  Scripture  to  quote,  “  that  men  may  not  keal  others  of 
tkeir  feUote-mrn  of  any  iUtase." 

Nor  have  we  asked  Piektoieks,  .Effected  Prudes,  or.  in 
short,  rmr  who  ewe  poete.seed  of  everp  kind  of  sense  but 
common  sense,  and  all  kinds  of  opinions  bnt  tkeir  own. 
The  Buchu  is  a  good  thing  —  it  has  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  living  witnesses  to  attest  its  virtue  and  commend  it.  It 
la  the  pr^ndiee  of  bigots  and  the  envy  of  “  QoACKa.” 

We  offer  the  following  evidence  :  — 

Se«  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

See  Remarka  made  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  a  celebrated  Phyalclan,  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  UollcKe  of  SurKeona,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  publlRhed  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  KlnK  and  Uueen's  Journal. 

See  Medlco-ChlmrKiral  Review,  published 
by  Benjamin  Travers,  Fellow  of  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London. 

See  Prof.  De Wees's  valuable  Works  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic. 

See  Remarks  made  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Physlck,  Philadelphia. 

And  most  of  the  late  Standard  Works  on  Medicine. 

See  Medical  Properties  contained  In  Dispensatory  of  the 
United  States. 


TIm  Travelers  has  paid  over  9  1,000,000 
In  Benefits  to  Policy  Holders. 


ne  TsAVHjm  alse  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
MBIfT  Insnrsnee,  in  all  Its  forms,  its  polieies  uniting 
jfsipte  Soemritf  and  Ckeapnees  of  Cost  under  R  DqlSnile 
Contract.  All  polieies  non-forfeitable.  Premium  system, 
the  fhvorite  Low.Rate  Cash  Plsn. 


One  Hundred  Dollars  would  be  given  for  a 
Bottle,  If  necessary.  ■  • 

Rabwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2,  1869. 

H.  T.  Hilmbold,  Esq  t 

Dear  Sir,  —  1  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  addition  to  the  many  you  have  received  from 
sufferiug  humanity.  I  can  srarcely  find  language  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratification  at  tbs 
wotMlei^I  cure  your  “Buchu”  hut  effected.  For  four 
years  I  have  suffered  beyond  description.  All  my  friends 
(with  myself)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was 
incurable.  Accident  placed  your  advertisement  in  my 
hands.  I  commenced  taking  your  “  Buchu.”  I  followed 
the  directions,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  before  I  had 
taken  seven  bottles  of  your  valuable  medicine  (I  would 
give  S 100  a  bottle  if  I  could  not  get  It  at  any  other  price) 
I  was  entirely  cured.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  It  to 
all  those  suffering  from  disease.  I  have  told  many  per¬ 
sons  to  take  your  valuable  medicine,  and  they  are  doing 
so  with  great  success.  Any  information  my  fellow<iti. 
sens  may  require  will  be  freely  given  by  the  snbscriber,  at 
his  residence.  No.  78  M'lton  Avenue,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

.  11.  M.  FREEMAN, 

Councilman  Third  Ward,  City  of  Rahway, 
Rabwat,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  well  acquainted  with  11.  M. 
Freeman,  of  RiUiway,  and  know  that  he  has  been  a  long 
time  suffering,  in  the  worst  ftossiblc  form,  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  that  he  hss  been  entirely  cured  by  the 
use  of  “  Helmbold’s  Buchu.”  ' 

J.  W.  SAVAGE,  ex.  Mayor.  ' 

FRANK  LA  BAU,  President  of  Council. 
WM.  RICHARDS,  Clerk  of  Council. 
PETER  A.  BANTA,  Councilman. 

W,  J.  BROWN,  Councilman. 

J.  S.  8.  MELIOK,  Councilman. 

LEWIS  HOFF,  Councilman. 

J.  B.  STRYKER,  Merchant. 

Crrr  Hall,  MAToa’t  Omci, 
Rabwat,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6,  1869. 

This  will  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 

H.  SI.  Freeman,  and  am  cognisant  of  the  facts  as  set 
forth  in  the  abore  statement,  and  the  several  persona 
whose  signatures  are  hereunto  attache*!  are  all  known  to 
me.  JOHN  F.  WHITNEY, 

'  Mayor  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 


BoMoh  89  Washington  Street, 

New  York  Office,  ‘A07  Broadway 


WHOLESOME  READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Down  the  Rhine; 

Or,  Y’oung  America  in  Germany.  ByOumOpne. 
Illustrated,  S1.60.  Cdnpletiog  the  first  series  of  Young 
America  Abroad.  0  volt. 


A  J0LI.Y  BOOK. 


A  book  for  boys.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Bodf*  Club,” 
etc.  Illustrated,  $  1.50.  . 

A  NEW  EDITION 

of  this  widely  circulated  work  is  no#  lOady. 

CREDO. 

1  TOl.  ISoio.  tl.60. 

A  NEW  EDITION.  ‘ 

With  new  matter  brought  down  to  January  1, 1870. 

Prison  Pictures. 

Bt  HON.  GIDEON  HAYNES, 

Warden  of  the  Massachusetts  Stats  PriMS. 

“LIFE  IS  REAL,  LIFE  IS  EAR^br.’’ 

Nnt,  the  'Navigator. 

A  Life  of  Nathaniel  Bowditeb,  for  Boyt.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  tl.OO.  Showing  how  a  poor  M  kudiona  boy 
rate  from  poverty  to  hme. 

“AWAY  DOWN  SOLTH  IN  DIXIHL” 

Patty  Gray’s  Joarncy  to  tM 
Cotton  Islands. 

3  volumes  ready.  lUnstrated.  1 1.2B  pw  Vd.  « 

1.  From  Boston  to  Baltimore.  C 

2.  From  Baltimore  to  Washington.  'I 

3.  Patty  at  Mount  Vernon. 

A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

Oliver  Optics  Miuzin, 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Edited  by  Outrb  Optic. 

Who  writes  for  no  other  juvenite  magatlne. 

The  only  juvenile  magiizlne  pnbliibet  every 
week.  It  is  also  issued  In 
MONTHLY  PARTS, 
and  subscribers  can  hare  either  issue. 

TEE1I.S  —  for  either  Edition — 9  3.30  per  year. 

Sample  copies  free  on  application,  to  any  addreif. 

Lee  and  Shepard’s  Publications  are  for  nla  by  all 
Booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Pnbli&hers,  Boston. 


TESTIMONY. 

Cure  of  Gravel  of  Five  Y'ears’  Standing. 

Sataxxab^  Tenn.,  May  14, 1869. 

Dr.  B.  T.  HiLMSOLn : 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  introduced  your  Fluid  Extract  Buchu 
in  this  country  abouteight  months  ago,  and  are  happy  to 
state  that  it  la  meeting  with  universal  favor.  We  wish  to 
Inform  you  of  one  instance  (among  many)  where  your 
Buchu  baa  worked  wonders.  A  man  in  our  county, 
named  J.  B.  Kstell,  had  been  snflbring  about  five  years 
with  gravel.  About  six  weeks  ago  be  bought  of  us  one 
bottle  of  your  Buchu,  and  before  he  was  through  with  one 
bottle  he  was  relieved.  He  says  that  he  will  never  be 
without  the  Buchu  in  his  liouse  again.  Your  preparations 
are  gaining  favor  every  day. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Ac., 

ECCLFiS  k  HINKLE,  DruggisiR. 


Electro-Plated  Ware. 


At  the  AmericRn  Institute  Fairs  held  in  New  York  in 
1867  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanica’  Fair,  held  in  Bos- 
ttB,  In  1809,  REED  k  BARTON 


RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZED, 


•vtr  rB  eooipelllan,  tor  Wrtc  exhibited  by  them. 


We  can  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  foUowiog  ex- 
tanet  boa  the  Jndgse’  Official  Report :  — 

“  The  Judges  are  warranted  in  prononneing  this  display 
et  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  nnsurpsssed  in  quality 
and  ityle.  The  dorobility  of  Reed  k  Barton’s  Ware  has 
been  so  long  known  to  the  Jndges  that  they  feel  it  their 
doty  to  aooerd  to  them  the  poaition  of  FIRST  among  the 
■umfkcturen  of  plated  goods. 


Cure  of  Blnddcr  and  Kidney  Aflkctlon  of 
long  Htandlng. 

WxsTFORT,  Conn.,  Sept.  5,  1869. 
n.  T.  Hilmbold,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  commenced  taking  yonr  Extract  of  Buchu 
about  two  weeks  since  for  an  affection  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys.  I  have  suffered  by  spells  very  much  for  a 
few  days  prut.  But  yesterday  relief  came  through  the 
effect  of  your  Buchu.  I  attribute  my  cure  to  your  medi- 
cine  entirely,  and  would  recommend  all  persons  similarly 
affected  to  try  it.  I  bare  great  faith  in  its  curative  pow¬ 
ers.  Yours  Truly, 

THOMAS  J.  BENNETT. 

REFERS  TO 

REV.  WM.  COGSWELL,  Westport,  Conn. 

J.  L.  O.  CANNON,  Druggist,  Westport,  Conn. 

11.  B.  WHEELER,  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 

BRADLEY  HULL.  Egq.,  Westport,  Conn, 

DR.  WAKEMAN,  Reading,  Conn. 

R.  W.  R.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Bmggist,  New  York 
City. 

And  many  others,  if  necessary. 


HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU,  estab¬ 
lished  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  prepared  by  H.  T. 
HELMBOLD,  Druggist,  No.  504  Broadway,  New 
IFork,  and  No.  104  South  Tenth  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  Price,  0 1.26  per  bottle,  or  six  bot¬ 
tles  for  9  6.50,  delivered  to  any  address.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere. 

None  are  genuine  unless  done  up  In  steel-engraved 
wrapper,  with  Jac-rimife  of  my  chemical  warehouse,  and 
signeil  H.  T.  HELMBOLD. 


FiMorles  established  at  Taantoa,  Mass., 
ht  1634.  8alenrooms  at  Factory  and 


Ho.  9  mAlDEH  liAHE 


the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 


Printed  at  t.., _ j - - - 

Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


